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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
HENRY V 


HE film of Henry V, directed by Mr. 

Laurence Olivier, is an astonishing produc- 
tion apart altogether from Shakespeare. Instan- 
dard and beauty of colouring it equals Mr. Walt 
Disney at his best—thus surpassing all other 
competitors—and in reproduction of voice 
allied to gesture it is so vivid that it is hard in 
retrospect not to believe that one has been in 
the presence of the actual actors. One leaves 
the Carlton with the impression that one’s eyes 
have feasted on a gallery of canvases by Paul 
Veronese, and with such lifelike tones of the 
cast in one’s ears—especially notable in this re- 
spect is Mr. Leslie Banks as Chorus—that it is 
hard to remember whether the performance 
was film or play. 

It would be ungrateful after such pleasure if 
one had to carp at the treatment of W. S. 
Happily, though much may be said on this 
theme, on balance Mr. Olivier and his asso- 
ciates still put us and the poet in their debt. The 
interpolated assembling of the audience in 
the Globe theatre, and the hustling prepara- 
tions behind stage, are so cleverly contrived 
that they give insight into the traffic of an Eliza- 
bethan performance which has a Shakespearian 
value of its own apart from the particular play. 
Moreover Henry V, less play than pageant, was 
the best Shakespeare into which to introduce 
this feature, and the same applies to the im- 
mensely elaborate brilliance of the Agincourt 
battle scenes: these scenes, though they have no 
more foundation in the text than the ball scene 
in the film version of Shaw’s Pygmalion, add as 
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much as in Pygmalion to the intrinsic merit of the 
entertainment. Even the clowning of the 
Salique law oration—whether or not the pro- 
ducers are right that so it must have been 
clowned to be palatable to the Tudor ground- 
lings—is a persuasive tour de force, and success- 
fully sustains attention. 

Whether it is desirable to confuse examina- 
tion candidates by presenting the death of 
Falstaff, accompanied by lines from Henry IV, 
as taking place visibly in the play is more open 
to question, but even here the pathetic dignity 
of Mr. George Robey—moriturus nos salutat—is 
a noble asset, and the speaking of ‘ a’ babbled 
of green fields . . .” by the Hostess could hardly 
have been bettered. 

It is noteworthy that while the humorous 
rendering prescribed for the Archbishop, and 
played with dignified discretion by Mr. Felix 
Aylmer, results in real comedy, the orthodox 
comedians of the play, Pistol, Nym, Bardolph, 
Fluellen, and his colleagues, are its weakest 
feature. Here the players, were they players of 
golf, would be guilty of ‘forcing’. Had they had 
more faith in the humour provided in the text 
by the most humorous of writers, they would 
have had their reward, which is not to be won 
by artificial exuberance and laughing at one’s 
own jokes in case the audience do not laugh too. 

This brings us to the performance of Mr. 
Olivier himself. Here, by a freak which gives 
the theatre its mysterious fascination, one of 
Shakespeare’s most elementary scenes carries 
all before it: the wooing in 1st form French of 








Katharine by the King shows Mr. Olivier to 
such advantage that all canons of literary criti- 
cism are defeated by theatrical effect. So fine 
is Mr. Olivier’s achievement as architect of the 
production, so vigorous and resourceful his 
bearing in the name part, and so effective his 
quieter passages, that it is ill fortune that the 
mechanics of the sound track—if the fault lies 
there—do not do justice to his louder passages. 
However inappropriate to the historical Henry’s 
masculinity, rich beauty of voice and tone are 
indispensable to the adequate speaking of the 
grand speeches, and it is a loss when they end, 
as in the film they are apt to do, in a shout. 
The picture is not only a fine achievement 
in itself but gives promise of infinite possibili- 
ties in respect of filming further plays by the 
same author. A perfectly spoken film of Antony 
and Cleopatra or Othello would be as valuable a 
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pattern of a masterpiece as can be imagined. 
But the technical difficulties must not be 
underrated. The film actor, even speaking 
Shakespeare, cannot hold his audience for 
more than a few lines without a close-up, where- 
upon the rest of the stage disappears from view. 
It is awkward that Shakespeare’s spacious elo- 
quence is in direct conflict with this necessity. 
Yet, having solved so much, those responsible 
for Henry V may solve even that: both they 
and Shakespeare deserve it. 

One cannot but think that W. S., could he 
visit the Carlton, would congratulate his film 
translators, and not least because they have 
done mechanical justice to his genius at a time 
when machinery in other hands has been doing 
its best to knock down his London, his England, 
and all that his Harry thought and fought for 
upon Saint Crispin’s day. G. B. 


THE KING’S ENGLISH 
By J. REDWOOD ANDERSON 


the ninth day of March, nineteen hun- 
dred and forty-four, it was announced in 
the House of Commons that Basic English had 
been approved by the Government of this 
country—‘this England’—as an auxiliary inter- 
national and administrative language. 
Languages unnumbered, known and un- 
known, have, in the course of envious time, died 
their natural deaths, or suffered that transfor- 
mation into new tongues which is their resurrec- 
tion. The compact utterance of Tacitus, the 
‘stateliest measure’ of Virgil, the delicate ur- 
banity of Horace, are heard no more; silent, 
too, for ever is that loveliest and subtlest of all 
human tongues, the tongue in which Homer 
sang, Demosthenes declaimed, and Socrates 
disputed; while the speech of the aborigines 
of these very islands is more than silent: it is 
dumb. Languages have died—but this is surely 
the first time in the history of the human race 
that men have deliberately conspired to assas- 
sinate their mother-tongue: the King’s Ministers 
‘approving’ this treacherous and deadly blow 
aimed at the King’s English. 
For let us make no mistake about it. Basic 
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English may begin as no more than the humble 
handmaid to politics and economics; it may 
have every honourable intention of remaining 
in that lowly station—but it will not remain 
there. The immeasurably vaster public that it 
will create and command will automatically 
bring it about that she who was the maid will 
have become the mistress, that Basic will no 
longer be merely ‘Basic English’, but just— 
‘English’: an ‘English’ fallen among thieves, 
wounded, and stripped of wellnigh all that once 
made the glory and beauty of our tongue. 

If we must have an international language— 
and let us never forget that it is infinitely less 
the lack of a common speech that is the cause 
of the world’s trouble than the lack of common 
decency, of a common heart, and of mere 
common sense—if we must have an interna- 
tional language, I say, let it be anything rather 
than Basic English: or, for that matter, Basic 
French, or Basic Chinese, or Basic what you 
will. Let it be Esperanto, despite its wearying 
regularity and sham Italian cadences; let it be 
Ido, or Novial, or even that latest and ugliest 
of this ugly brood, Interglossa, which itself owes 
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no little to the evil genius of Basic English. Let 
it be Latin: not the Latin of Tacitus, of Virgil, 
of Horace; but the Latin of St. Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis, the Latin that, though dead, is still alive— 
aye, and already a universal tongue—in the 


’ mouth of the Catholic Church; let it be Latin, 


easy to learn if it be taught as a living speech, 
and for any who should so desire, the open door 
to one of the great literatures, the foundation 
literatures, of the past. But in the name of all 
culture, of all reverence, of all ‘godliness and 
good learning’, in the name of that sacred past 
and of the no less sacred future, let it not be a 
tongue spoken by any people inhabiting the 
earth to-day. 

I know well that even an artificial language, 
or some dead language resuscitated, would not 
be without its dangers. It, too, might abandon 
its allotted role of auxiliary, and from being the 
humble assistant to the world’s business, be- 
come the autocrat of the world’s mind—since 
speech, as Shelley says, creates thought—an 
autocrat that, like Aaron’s snake-rod, would 
swallow up all its rivals, until the natural and 
national idioms of men, which are to-day them- 
selves magic wands and rods of divination, 
would end their august careers as the mere food 
—the ‘word-hoard’—of the new monster. 

But such an artificial language is, for all its 
danger, infinitely to be preferred to any ‘Basic’ 
reduction of a living speech. For such a lan- 
guage could be ‘kept in its place’ as the unob- 
trusive handmaid, the humble assistant; and 
even if the worst came to the worst, and Esper- 
anto, or Novial, or Interglossa became the main 
current of human communications, the native 
idioms of mankind would still remain—back- 
waters of speech, maybe, but at least clear and 
undefiled: asylums from the sweeping pressure 
of an accelerated time; pools whereat the 
harassed spirits of a reconditioned future might 
now and again pause and, stooping, quench 
their intolerable thirst. But not so with the 
adoption of any ‘Basic’ language: for such a 
language cannot fail, in the nature of things, 
first, to corrupt, and at last, to destroy, the very 
mother-tongue that bore it. 

What Hercules-child is this that we have de- 
livered? a child that in its naked babyhood can 
throttle the Caduceus-serpents of wisdom and 
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subtlety! And what a Caesarean operation is 
this by which we have delivered it! and that it 
should be we ourselves, we Englishmen, whose 
greatest heritage is precisely this magnificent 
English and its incomparable literature—that 
it should be we ourselves who should have ‘ap- 
proved’ this corruption, this eventual murder, 
of the living medium through which we give 
expression to what we think, by which, indeed, 
we think at all, and, thinking, are what we are! 
And what shall it profit our English tongue if it 
gain the whole world and, in so doing, lose its 
own soul? 

This is the language, this debased coinage of 
the commerce of thought, that is to be pro- 
claimed from the house-tops and preached in the 
market-square. The Wireless and the Cinema 
—prophet and priest of our demented civiliza- 
tion—are to evangelize the whole nation, the 
whole Empire. English—real English—will 
become what Welsh is to-day: a noble and 
eloquent tongue spoken in its purity and in- 
tegrity by few, and, for the rest, little more than 
a provincial and eroded dialect. 

Nor is this the worst that must befall, nor the 
worst that is even now threatened. The great 
masterpieces of our literature are to be ‘trans- 
lated’, forsooth, into this new idiom! The 
world of scholarship was shocked and grieved 
when General Franco determined to abolish 
the Basque language in Spain; the whole edu- 
cated world was amazed and horrified when 
the statue of Heinrich Heine was taken down 
and buried, and his poems—even the lovely 
Lorelei—banned from the textbooks of German 
schools; but what, to this, are those barbarities? 
For if this thing be allowed to come to pass, our 
grandchildren—or, if not they, their children— 
will know only so much of their Lear, their 
Paradise Lost, their Ode on a Grecian Urn, as can 
be pared down and paraded in the strait jacket 
of a vocabulary of eight hundred and fifty 
words. To read these ‘in the original’ of their 
native tongue, they will be obliged to consult a 
lexicon! and how many words in that lexicon 
will they find marked with a dagger to show 
that they are ‘obsolete’!—with a dagger, to 
show that they have been stabbed in the back! 
Consulting the columns of any such Standard 
English Dictionary will be like reading the Jn 
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Memoriam column of a newspaper—like search- 
ing the List of the Killed and Missing. Then, 
indeed, will all stories—even the Story of the 
British Empire, even a fairy story—be but tales 
‘told by an idiot, signifying nothing’. 

In the face of this desecration what consola- 
tion have we, and what hope? For consolation, 
those of us who are older can reflect that we 
shall not live to see the day of ultimate degrada- 
tion: for not even in an England ruled by De- 
partmental Decree can any of us, except the 


helpless and hapless children of our schools, be 
compelled to speak or write this new abomina- 
tion; while for hope, we have this: this English 
tongue, which is so dear to so many of us, in the 
practice and service of which so many of us 
have spent ‘the best of our time’, is, after all, 
the King’s English! Then, let all Englishmen 
defend it!—at once the royalest jewel in_ his 
crown and the widest and most glorious of all 
his dominions. 


HOW THE TWENTIETH CENTURY IS 


‘RETURNING TO NATURE’ 
By H. V. ROUTH 


VER since man taught himself civilization 

he has gone in search of Nature; so much 
so that this search may be taken as a test of his 
civilization. 

Adistinct attempt was made in the eighteenth 
century, under the influence of deism, and a 
second more inspiring effort by the light of 
German transcendentalism during the age of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. It is useless to 
pretend that their idea survives as a satisfying 
reality. On the one hand Nature was soon 
discovered to be a wasteful and inhuman pro- 
cess from which man must escape through 
civilization and culture. The anti-naturalist 
argument was vigorously urged by J. S. Mill, 
before the appearance of Darwin, in his essay 
On Nature, composed in the fifties, though not 
published till after his death. On the other 
hand, civilization continued to create so many 
artificial outlets for man’s inner self, not with- 
out the aid of science, that culture began to 
picture men and womenas too big for this world, 
except in so far as they remodelled it by the 
light of their intellect. 

By the seventies or eighties the rising genera- 
tion realized that they had lost as much as they 
had gained. Science and scientific inventions 
were luring them beyond their proper selves. 
So the inevitable reaction set in. 

From 1890 to 1914 the Progressives continued 
to cultivate and criticize their mechanical, 
sophisticated civilization, not without caustic 
comparisons between the Adam and ‘Macadam’ 
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man. Many protests were raised against our 
artificial way of life, but none seemed able to 


catch the public imagination with an ideology: 


which struck home. Before the turn of the 
century culture had reached such a pass that 
Max Nordau in Entartung could argue that 
recent developments in literature, for instance 
neo-realism, the Aubrey Beardsley school, sym- 
bolism, were literally symptoms of hysteria or 
senile decay and should be so considered. His 
manifesto, based on clinical research and the 
study of psycho-neurosis, was followed later by 
Rathenau’sand Spengler’sargument that phases 
of civilization had each their allotted rhythm 
and impetus and that ours was now nearing 
exhaustion. 

These doctrines, like Nietzsche’s (with his 
vague promises of an Uebermensch), Morel’s, 
Lombroso’s, Ribot’s, and Ferrero’s (during the 
opening decades of our era), were the work of 
foreigners, and never quite took root in Eng- 
land. They were too downright and. uncom- 
promising, and consequently the actual books 
were much discussed and then discarded, during 
the fin de siécle and Edwardian age. But their 
warnings lingered in the memory, because 
they confirmed certain suspicions of our own. 
Intellectuals began to notice an alarming sig- 
nificance in Dostoievski, Ibsen, Flaubert, de 
Maupassant, the de Goncourts, especially as 
their style and technique rendered their pes- 
simism so attractive. Assuredly science, the 
transmitter of confidence and efficiency, was a 
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double-edged weapon. It must be interpreted 
more imaginatively with a deeper sense of 
human values. Wordsworthian intuitions were 
not enough. 

It is a fortunate law of progress that whenever 
civilization is arrested for want of an invention, 
someone supplies it, as if inspired by the atmo- 
sphere. For instance, the compass, gunpowder, 
electricity, the internal-combustion engine came 
just when they were needed. So with culture. 
Whenever it is faced with a crisis, someone 
sheds a new beam of enlightenment. In this case 
it was Edward Carpenter. 

In the late sixties he read mathematics at 
Cambridge, and for the next ten years studied 
the physical sciences. Gradually he became 
infected with the discontent and restlessness of 
his age, not because his studies were leading him 
down the wrong road, but because they were not 
leading him anywhere at all. They separated 
the logical and intellectual part of man from the 
emotional and instinctive, and had therefore 
come to a standstill. The student was merely 
classifying facts without seeing whither they led. 
A perspective was needed. 

Carpenter was sure that he had found his 
opening. It was a realistic and authenticated 
searchlight, not the will o’ the wisp of meta- 
physics—the recently established sciences of 
anthropology and folk-lore. Sir Edward Tylor 
had published Anthropology: an Introduction to the 
Study of Man and Civilisation, in 1881, Andrew 
Lang Custom and Myth in 1884, and Ritual and 
Religion in 1887, and Sir James Frazer had 
begun his series of The Golden Bough in 1890. 
Carpenter used this knowledge and these 
conjectures in order to look at scientific 
phenomena with the eyes and feelings of a 
prehistoric man, and out of this fusion traced 
a path for humanism, relying on the help 
of Walt Whitman, Schopenhauer, William 
James, and R. M. Bucke’s Cosmic Consciousness 
(1901). 

The thesis was quite simple—Wordsworth 
illuminated by the science of man. For untold 
ages human beings had lived a communal life, 
in spirit as well as in the means of subsistence; 
accepting all impressions as a counterpart of 
themselves, enduing animals, trees, plants, and 
even streams and rocks with the same emotions 
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and habits as they shared with each other. 
They did not think in the modern sense of the 
word ; they acted on instinct and race memory, 
each organ of the body contributing its impulse, 
so that a current of subconscious energy per- 
vaded the blood-stream and the nervous system. 
They were innocent of prejudices, set purposes, 
and _ self-consciousness; they expressed their 
appetencies through fancies and dreams which 
developed into mythology and symbolized the 
profoundest tendencies of their dawning cul- 
ture. They knew neither morality nor immora- 
lity, and consequently they were strangers to 
the sense of shame. They acted as nature bade. 
Such was the Golden Age when Atlantis stood 
above the sea. 

Neither Atlantis nor Atlantic civilization 
could stand for ever. One invention led to 
another bringing a more active intelligence, a 
wider sense of security, and therewith fore- 
thought, the conception of private property, 
the division of society into classes founded on 
property, and the institution of class govern- 
ment. So human beings began to think more of 
themselves, to lose the sense of ‘altogetherness’, 
to insist on differences, to watch their interests 
and then themselves, to become self-conscious. 
Man trusted more and more in his brain and 
less in the intimations of his bodily functions, 
raising one organ into governance which con- 
flicted with the others and broke up the unity 
of his nature. He became an introvert, im- 
prisoning his senses within the four walls of 
architectural houses, the modes and fashions 
of clothes, and artificial enjoyments bought 
with money. These complex adaptations forced 
him to examine himself, to form an idea of 
humanity as reflected in ownership, to control 
and direct his conduct amid the rivalries of 
civilization, and the exigencies of progress in- 
termittently lapsing into regression. Hence 
standards of morality, the sense of shame and 
imperfection, the consciousness of sin, since 
civilization, even at its best, brings us face to 
face with our own weaknesses. Finally, relying 
on his powers of synthesis and analysis, he 
obscured knowledge, classifying observed facts 
objectively, ignoring the human and personal 
elements in phenomena. Altogether, Car- 


penter might have found plenty of reasons to 
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explain that Nordau was not far from the 
truth. 

Yet neither Carpenter nor Wordsworth 
would have wished mankind to remain savages. 
The civilization-epoch should be viewed as a 
necessary period, a pilgrimage through the 
valley of humiliation, a fall from Grace, in 
order that all men could acquire the ‘Know- 
ledge of Good and Evil’, that is, self-knowledge. 
The modern error was wilful persistence in this 
intermediate stage, blindness to our estrange- 
ment from Nature, from our true selves, from 
our fellow creatures. We must now employ 
our ‘meddling intellect’ to unlearn the modern 
attitude, to recover the arts of unanimism, to 
merge ourselves in the ‘Cosmic-Self’, to feel and 
worship the elemental life coming to us through 
sex and from the influence of the seasons and 
the heavenly bodies, as in the old Nature 
religions. To achieve this consummation men 
of science must unify, not disintegrate, know- 
ledge, merging mechanics into physics, physics 
into biology and zoology, and these last into 
sociology and ethics, all culminating in the 
conception of personality, human and divine. 
The artist’s task was to unlearn self-isolation, 
to realize that he is psychologically a part of 
all that he sees and feels, that, for instance, 
the glorious universality of the sun and the 
thoughtful serenity of the moon, are in the 
heart (not the brain) of the poet who celebrates 
them, and that his inspiration wells up from a 
consciousness diffused through his whole body, 
the organic functions contributing their flow to 
the life of the emotions, the automatic nerve- 
centres and ganglia playing their proper part 
no less than the cerebrum. 

But the poet who revives coenaesthesia and 
the lost intimations of primitive man, and 
consults the ancient wisdom still to be found 
in, for instance, Buddha, Lao-Tze, and the 
Upanishads, must not therefore resign modern 
thoughtfulness, much less the acquired arts of 
literary expressiveness. He will need tosummon 
all the resources of his conscious skill if he is to 
suggest the mysteries of the unconscious. This 
effort will tax his powers to the utmost. He 
will have to experiment in the technics of verse 
and prose, inventing figures, symbols, myths, 
and rhythms. So there will arise a certain 


tension between what he has to say and the 
only ways of saying it; possibly a conflict be- 
tween his sense of truth and the habits of 
civilized thought. Often he will run to extremes 
in order to keep his idea uncontaminated by 
conventional opinions. 

These doctrines are not discoveries. The 
reader must often have been reminded of Her- 
bert Spencer, who in 1856 defined philosophy 
as ‘the unification of knowledge’ and in 1901 
declared that ‘the emotions are the masters, the 
intellect is the servant’. At the same time any- 
one of our generation must have noted much 
in sympathy with J. B. Haldane’s The Philosophy 
of a Biologist (1935) and C. S. Lewis’s The 
Problem of Pain (1939). Yet Carpenter’s attitude 
is new, because’ he showed that the dawning 
twentieth century was no nearer Nature than 
the nineteenth; they were both alike, because 
the one tried too hard to be different from the 
other. His counsels are implicit in all his 
writings, and explicit in Civilisation, its Cause 
and Cure. And Other Essays (1889) and The Art 
of Creation: Essays on the Self andits Powers (1904). 
The books were and are still widely read, but 
their initial influence was lessened because the 
author constantly digressed into accessory and 
controversial themes such as anti-vivisection, 
spiritualism, vegetarianism, the abolition of 
capital, the suppression of Party-government, 
the recognition of a third sex, and the vindica- 
tion of criminals. So many who might have 
learnt much dismissed him as a crank. But, 
in any case, the English intelligentsia seldom 
espouses a cause until some public event has 
changed their habits or disturbed their peace 
of mind. 

The disturbance and the change came with 
a vengeance during the Four Years’ War. Its 
conduct suggested a return to savagery, if not 
to Nature, and the collapse of traditions and 
ideals made many people think that European 
civilization was exhausted, and that culture 
must start afresh, beginning with something like 
the Bronze Age, preferably in new countries, 
so called because they are very old. As a first 
sign the vers-librists, who had already begun to 
shock the conventional practitioners since 1910, 
now gave the rein to their inclinations. 

Free Verse thrives on the assumption that 
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prosody stereotypes emotion. The accredited 
stanza forms and metric systems impose their 
own attitude and line of thought. For instance, 
you could not reproduce the sonnet-mood in 
blank verse, nor the epic quality in the heroic 
couplet which is essentially unheroic. So the 
inter-war impressionists determined to be as 
free as their emotions. If the accumulated 
experiences of their race were fermenting in 
the depths of their being, if dreams were now 
supposed to be more significant than thoughts 
(according to the psycho-analysts), the writer 
must conform to nothing but the promptings 
of his inner individual self. When once the 
creative mood was upon him, his pen must 
follow his impulse, a poem must grow of its 
own accord, following the law of its nature, 
like a tree. So they dashed down their inspira- 
tions on paper, preserving the effect of dis- 
connected, uncontrolled experiences, intent on 
self-revelation, and found that their ruminations 
fell into the cadences of prose, which rose and 
fell with the flow of words. It was prose-poetry ; 
but more distinctive if printed as neither. The 
phrases and clauses should have their own 
special alinement, the words patterned so as to 
suggest their harmony to the eye as well as the 
ear, thus rendering the intention visible as well 
as visual. As D. H. Lawrence asserted, ‘In free 
verse we look for the insurgent naked throb of 
the instant moment’. 

This art, which seems to be so deceptively 
easy, is intensely difficult, because a book is not 
a book unless it smacks more of the author’s 
mind than of his sensations. It must be pat- 
terned by an artistic intelligence. That is the 
plane on which it moves. Unfortunately Free 
Verse temptsits practitioner to becomeso naked- 
ly natural that the readers cannot find what 
they have a right to expect. The least unsatis- 
fying is T. S. Eliot. His mind is stored with liter- 
ature and philosophy (including the prophetic 
books of the Bible and oriental wisdom acquired 
by contemplation), and he writes as if he could 
not stop this erudition emerging among his 
photographic fugues and cinematographic 
reveries. He can even remind us of Elizabethan 
versification without sacrificing spontaneity. 
But these academic touches, with their welcome 
associations, have brought with them a sugges- 
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tion of crossword puzzles which posterity may 
be too busy to puzzle over. The others seem 
often too ready to take refuge in technique at 
the expense of inwardness. For instance, Her- 
bert Read announces in Annals of Innocence and 
Experience (1939): ‘I think I may say that by 
the end of the war I had discovered myself and 
my style—that is to say, I had made an equation 
between emotion and image, between feeling 
and expression. So long as I was true to this 
equation, I need not be afraid of influences or 
acquired mannerisms. Poetry was reduced to 
an instrument of precision.’ 

Poetry has its own dialectics, and these help 
us to worship Nature but not to be natural. 
That transformation can best be managed in 
the novel, because the organization of a plot 
must in itself supply the hint of intellectual 
mastery. In fact, the ‘return to Nature’ has 
already begun to revolutionize the art of telling 
a story. It will be remembered that the novel 
established itself in the eighteenth century, 
when the middle class began to take a deep 
interest in the humours and horrors of domestic 
life and in the civilizing influence of society 
centred in cities. This cult continued as long 
as industry, enterprise, education, and family 
contacts could be regarded as the sources of 
progress; that is, till the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. An imaginative writer 
could always invent new ways of fitting an 
individuality into his niche in the social scheme, 
and showing how, after many false starts, he 
or she thereby ended by learning his or her 
lesson. Before the death of Victoria, society 
had lost its glamour. It had become too money- 
ridden, disunited, and ignobly competitive to 
inspire a moralist. Somerset Maugham illus- 
trates the collapse. He began by writing social 
comedies and novels, modelling his style on 
Voltaire’s and de Maupassant’s Contes, and was 
successful in working his narratives into an 
artistic pattern. Then he tried to penetrate 
more deeply and to trace the course of an 
ordinary and ill-regulated young man, his own 
worst enemy, seeking adjustment to life as it 
really is, in the twentieth century. The study 
might have been a successor to Euphues, Wilhelm 
Meister, and The Way of All Flesh, and it was to 
be entitled ‘Beauty out of Ashes’. There are 
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plenty of ashes, but no beauty. The novel is a 
long, ill-constructed narrative, in which both 
the author and his hero look for the inspiration 
neither can find. Nature was too insistent and 
society too perfidiously demoralizing. So he 
called the novel Of Human Bondage, published 
it in 1915, and spent the rest of his life studying 
the ways a human being can or cannot break 
away from this bondage. His imagination 
worked most freely when he went abroad and 
picked up his ideas in wild outlandish places, 
among men and women who had thrown off 
the yoke of civilization and had gone native, or 
ought to have done so. 

D. H. Lawrence is an even more striking 
illustration. He also began with the domestic 
novel, witness The White Peacock (1911) and 
Sons and Lovers (1913) which some critics still 
consider his best effort. The Rainbow (1915) is 
also a story of family life, but the background 
is life on a farm and the author has developed 
a most remarkable sensitiveness to atmosphere, 
the rhythm of the seasons, an awareness of 
cosmic influences, such as Carpenter attributed 
to primitive man. Thereafter he devoted him- 
self to the study of our fundamental urges and 
appetencies, and the conflict between acquired 
antipathies, the consequence of modern artifici- 
ality, and the universal sex instinct which we 
have shared with each other and with animals, 
since man began to people the globe. He, too, 
despaired of England, after the Four Years’ 
War, and searched for his material all over the 
world, notably in Australia and Mexico, or 
wherever primitive scenery blended with primi- 
tive man. His genius would have been more 
widely appreciated but for his morbid insis- 
tence on sex. 

Many more features might be noted, if there 
were space, especially the novel of the internal 
monologue, in which the author laboriously 


HOW THE TWENTIETH CENTURY IS ‘RETURNING TO NATURE’ 





delineates a character and its contacts, not 
through the professed thought and personality 
but through the stream of subconsciousness 
which makes itself felt but not noted by means 
of words. Ofcourse the most surprising achieve- 
ment among these experiments is Ulysses. Joyce 
struck Stephan Zweig as the most astonishing 
expert in languages he had ever met. At that 
time he was known only by Portrait of the Artist. 
The Irishman might well give that impression. 
He had convinced himself that verbal psycho- 
logy, and word formations and associations, 
the one humanly distinctive faculty, were the 
key to our fundamental nature. So he created 
this study of three characters, otherwise distinct, 
except that all were brought into contact with 
life through the verbal mechanism of their 
brains. Words were to man what antennae 
are to insects, and one was about as instinctive 
and fallible as the other. 

Possibly one of the most adventurous artists 
in narrative is Frederic Prokosch. His best 
‘novels’ have no plot. They represent the 
author as a second Rousseau wandering all 
over the earth, encountering the oddest and 
most unexpected acquaintances and searching 
underneath their sinister or ridiculous person- 
alities for an inner core of human significance 
which sometimes ‘gives him the shivers’. That is 
what the reader will find in The Asiatics (1935). 

A writer about books is expected to sum up 
his impressions by proclaiming a movement. 
In this case, no such classification is possible 
because the tendency is only feeling its way. 
And yet there is a certain kind of spiritual unity 
in these disparate experiments. They are all 
written as if their contemporaries of the Inter- 
War Period were somnambulists, possessed by 
the unsubstantial fears and felicities of the 
dream-burdened, and that the creative writer 
must recall them to daylight. 


ODE TO SLEEP: IN WAR-TIME 


O tranquil God, with owl-soft wing to 
shade 
Orbs of sunk fire, fringed with tenderness ; 
Nor Natural Presence with cool fingers laid 
Motherly on us, to becalm and bless; 
No Charity distilling tears of dew 


From cloudy parapets, nor chime of bells 
For sorrow’s lullaby, nor hands that strew 
Forgetful lotuses, faint asphodels ; 
We in our madness may no longer keep 
Such broidered fantasies for you, stern-visaged 
Sleep. 
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Our eyeless ruins rally their thin ranks; 

The Moon, distorting them to spectral 

height, 

Scoops into their facades her frozen light 
While tides of darkness wash away their 

flanks. 

The silence aches; even the solid town 

Melts, and in flakes flows down. 
She, on corruption feeding her desire, 

Into the vitals of the crazed world sinks, 
And works and quarries with quicksilver fire 
To eat into the nerve and cringing brain 

Till nothing but bewildered whiteness 

thinks. 
Here, Sleep, mid cold delirium of pain, 
You ply your surgery for souls insane: 


Here in the madhouse do you press your mask, 
Heavily drugged, on homicidal man, 
Fingers still twitching for their lethal task, 
Wits flying dizzy with no chart or plan. 
We moan, we shiver; under close restraint, 
The shining engines wrested from our 
clutch, 
We swerve through voids of ether, and in 
faint 
Dream-ecstasy of anguish strive to touch 
Trigger or bomb-release, till gasp of breath 


Fails, and we helpless fall, and think we fall to 


Death. 


Death at your side awaits us—you and he 
Twin brothers called, who should be 
gentle both, 
Day to day linking, life to life, in growth 
Of ordered nature everlastingly: 
To Death at last you yield the furious mind, 
Not safe till fast confined, 
With vision sealed by more than nightly dust: 
Mind, that distempers the pure element, 
Raking and mixing, pillaging with lust 
Nitrates and ores and foamy juice of flowers, 
That turns to poison-gas the drift of scent, 
And forges metal into monstrous showers 
To blast man’s flesh beneath his ruined 
towers. 


Not yours, O Sleep, to salve us or redeem; 
No drug of yours can ever make us sane; 
Only in vigil may the exile’s dream 
Return to us, return to us again. 
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ODE TO SLEEP: IN WAR-TIME 


A lucid interval, a moment’s birth, 
Arching dull heaven with a rainbow’s hue, 
It kindles the lost homeliness of earth 
To light a prophecy we hail for true— 
A vision, Sleep, by your old kindness blest, 


Of Nursery, of Bridal Room, of Travellers’ Rest. 


A Nursery; at close of the long day 
With drowsy eyelids come 
Still half reluctant from the toil of play 
Numberless children home. 
You shepherd them, you guide the peace- 
ful troops, 
You sing them down their way, 
White-dressed and quiet, to the waiting fold 
Of fields unsunned and placid buttercups 
Moon-drained of all their gold: 
Where daydreams thinning to a mote-like 
dance 
Still keep a frail, swift, light continuance. 


A Bridal Room: amid the round of hills 
And fruitful meadows two are sealed apart 
Shut in a sphere whose summer lightning 
fills 
The breath suspended and the beating 
heart. 
You, through the fainting avenues of sense, 
The rapt touch quickened to consuming 
fire, 
For solace of mortality dispense 
Your poppy to the sharpness of desire, 
And loose, compassionate, from labours done 


Each lover hushed alone in cool oblivion. 


A Travellers’ Rest—inn where the end is set 
And grey men full of years 
Between two lives remember and forget 
Too easily for tears. 
You comfort them, you take them by the 
hand; 
You charm away their fears, 
Anointing with clear waters of delight 
Their strength renewed ; and they, on holy 
land, 
Watch with untroubled sight 
In far perspective, through Time’s crystal 
glass, 
The winged, reflected, cloud-bright shadows 


pass. 
G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 








EHOLD the beast, 

Dumb wonder in its eyes, 
Gazing at the nothingness, 
The vastness of the skies. 
Motionless it stands 
While, in its savage heart, 
The wonder of the whole 
Meets the wonder of the part. 


Behold the man 

Who, at his girdle, wears 
The backbone of a monkey 
On the circle of the years. 





SERMON 


Gibbering he stands 

While, in his savage soul, 

The knowledge of the part 

Meets the knowledge of the whole. 


By grace of God you’ve wonderment. 
By God in man your brain 

Can win a wealth of wisdom 

With its privilege of pain. 

But, pitiful your wonderment 

And knowledge, if your soul 

By its own art forbids the part 

To understand the whole. 


G. M. JOBLING 


A NEEDLEWORK BINDING 


HAT if the time be out of joint? 
The book is bound in petit point, 
And on one cover, by a tree 
Flowered, a stag couchant in a lea 
Of stitches yellow, blue and green, how 
free! 


And on the other, far more bright, 

Because the less exposed to light, 

Rampant, a leopard with thin tongue 

And tail into an S curve swung, 

Gay moths and caterpillars round him flung. 


Who Mary Luth was, who forsook 

Her era’s mode to grace no book 

Of prayers with such delicious skill, 

But let her needle work its will 

On Suckling’s songs, who cares? But she lives 
still. 


I hail her dust, in thick of war, 

And aim this song at that chaste star 

Who, if I penetration have, 

Weaves chaplets for the cavalier brave 

Like you, and you, and you, beyond the grave. 
E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


THE DREAM 


EAMILY, drowsily, far away 
As if from another life almost 
Crows a cock, and pale as a ghost 
Of a candle flaring in broad day 
Wavers the flower, the tower, the tree, 
And all else clothed in mortality. 


I fall back into the child I was 

As into a sleep, to meet once more 

The dream so often dreamed before, 
And the selfsame light as through a glass 


Wavers and burns, and makes by its power 
Peasant and king in their fullest flower, 
Shepherds with sunlight-glinting crooks, 
Dimmer than legends in long-lost books. 
And out of the quiet the self-same sound 
Beyond its remotest recovered bound 
Eerily shrills, eerily shrills 

And turns to ghost the tree, the tower 

And the solid bastions of the hills. 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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S. T. C. 


OES one who lives, with God-like forehead Your Aristotle enters & comes out, 
bent knowing no better what it’s all about: 
o’er earth, & hears still greater argument to Coleridge the wonder’s shown, as 
about it than Omar’s saint or doctor heard, known 
NOT leave by the same door wherein he went? at first creation & the angels’ shout. 


He, therefore, when his guardian angel nods, 
wakes from the dream, & takes the golden rods, 
& makes a river & a leafy June, 
& milk & snakes more magical than God’s. 
jJ. A. CHAPMAN 


THE HEART IN LOVE 


That once was home, now holds no hope of rest. 
Vainly she searches for that known surprise 
Of boughs held out like arms to take her nest; 
But here’s the bitter difference that lies 
Between the heart’s lost dove and Noah’s 
—for that 
Found olive groves at last in Ararat. 


RUTH HEDGER 


HERE is no refuge for a heart in love 
Save in that other heart; frustrated, she 
Must fly in solitude, like Noah’s dove, 
Above the flood’s immense monotony: 
Dark sky, dark flood ; no seamark and no track; 
An empty heaven that holds no singing lark; 
Nothing ahead, no chance of turning back 
To the warm thought of safety in the ark 


O TIME! O LOVE! 
To an ancient Sun-dial round which Time and Love wage their unending war 


The Passer-by: Love: 
1 TIME! O Love! must you for ever “Your talk is vain, O foolish passer-by! 
strive— For thro’ this strife I teach slow Time to fly; 


One to take life, and one to make alive? While Time’s inexorable warring spurs my 


Could you not now this tragic conflict cease? power 
Restore to weary men lost Eden peace? To wrench the utmost from each passionate 
Will you not sign at least an armistice? hour. 


But for Time’s cruelties I’d sluggard be! 
*Tis Time who shapes me for Eternity.’ 


NINA CUST 


What better moment could there be than 
this?’ 


EARLY ENGLISH CULTURE AND EDUCATIONAL 
METHOD 
By D. ELIZABETH MARTIN-CLARKE 
Wee" is wanted for the improvement of Boas in the Summer Number of English for 
English is not censorious and reactionary 





1944. In the Spring Number of the same 
reports but constructive developments—ap- periodical Professor Ifor Evans urges that we 
educationists who are concerned with English 
do not take enough interest in the great de- 


mand for English language and literature 


point English teachers as highly qualified as 
possible and wish them well in their scholarly, 
literary and missionary work.’ So Mr. Guy 
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abroad. Inspired informed teachers of our own 
vernacular at home in schools and universities 
and similarlytrained people to go abroad, people 
who have faith in what we have to give to foreign 
nations—it is the urgent need for such persons 
and how to get them which has been brought 
before us in the last Numbers of English. 

I want to make some constructive suggestions 
about the teaching of English in our universi- 
ties (after experience of about twenty years in 
three different universities) and to illustrate 
them from a paper recently put into the Lon- 
don University Honours English Syllabus.' 

I want to deal with two needs specially 
stressed in modern education, the need to foster 
growth of personality in the student and the 
need for synthesis in subjects selected for study. 
Mr. Boas rightly says in his article that it has 
been difficult to build up ‘English’ Schools in 
our universities in modern times—and yet these 
two important principles are as well catered for 
in the discipline afforded by an English School 
as by any other. Firstly, it is a platitude now 
that only by a fuller conscious (or semi-con- 
scious) realization of his personal past is the 
individual enabled through such realization to 
make full use of the potentialities of present 
and future. Modern students must have roots in 
the past ; they must be contextualized, and edu- 
cation should provide for this. We shall see, I 
hope, how the study of this cultural period as a 
whole (literature and art) helps to contextualize 
the English student, not only in his personal 
life through his own vernacular, but in his 
northern ancestry, and so helps to enrich his 
character, strengthen his proper self-assurance 
and his conception of what his own culture? has 
to give to the south and east. 


? In addition to the Old English paper on prescribed 
texts, language and unseen translation, and to general 
questions on Old English Literature, students are now 
able to take as a Special Subject Anglo-Saxon Archaeo- 
logy (comprising study of problems of the Anglo-Saxon 
settlement, evolution of Anglo-Saxon art, and archaco- 
logical remains bearing on Anglo-Saxon literature). I am 
using this period of English culture to illustrate my sug- 
gestions, but I feel it has no monopoly of such an ‘all in’ 
study, the 14th or the 17th centuries would make an 
equally good synthesis. 

2 Chadwick, Study of Anglo-Saxon: ‘It (the Anglo- 
Saxon period) was the formative period of our national 
culture—a culture which in all its activities, except litera- 
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Secondly, there is need for synthesis. The 
best answer to this is that the student alone 
can really synthesize the work he is doing, but 
the cry of ‘synthesize’ has undoubtedly in part 
arisen because scholars are more aware to-day 
of how inter-dependent knowledge is: to take 
the arts: language and literature, literature and 
history, history and archaeology, archaeology 
and literature, literature and philosophy, all 
are interwoven, and it is important that sylla- 
bus and scheme of education should take this 
into account. I wish to show also how this prin- 
ciple too is well illustrated by the comple- 
mentary study of literature and archaeology in 
the pre-Conquest English period. 

It did not need the excellent little book of 
Professor Chadwick on the Study of Anglo-Saxon? 
to remind us how much of the literature of the 
pre-Conquest period was only a fragment of 
what originally was produced—a literature, . 
however, which apart from the classics is the 
oldest in Europe. England as an occupied area 
of the Norsemen in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies suffered terrible losses in art treasures 
and books; therefore, to enable students to ap- 
preciate more fully our own early culture we 
should use other material to hand, rich histori- 
cal sources (laws, charters, &c.) and even more 
valuable for literary appreciation, those objects 
which have been dug from the soil of this 
country (weapons, utensils, ornaments, &c.) 
from the seventeenth century till just before the 
outbreak of war at Sutton Hoo, in Suffolk, in 
August 1939. I would urge that this fuller ap- 
preciation of what is ours to give is one of the 
vital needs of us as a nation. The study of such 
objects along approved lines not only extends 
the material available for the appreciation of 
pre-Conquest culture but by requiring the use 
of the eyes gives the student a new instrument 
of appreciation and critical observation, like 
presenting the user of a map not only with the 
corresponding landscape but also a pair of 
field-glasses! In this legitimate way virual edu- 





ture, has been maintained by an unbroken tradition to 
our own days... .’ 

3 In his Preface Chadwick recalls that his own Chair of 
Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge was to provide study of 
Anglo-Saxon, the languages cognate with it, and also the 
antiquities and history of the period. 
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cation is brought within the range of students 
who otherwise are almost entirely limited to 
books. Moreover, this brings a new side of per- 
sonal make-up into activity and helps apprecia- 
tion. There is no doubt that such activity helps 
students to be less literal minded; and if they 
are persuaded to draw the objects observed, it 
certainly stimulates their memory and their 
capacity to think. I am convinced that such 
activity also helps the visual imagination in 
literary appreciation. All this is a good antidote 
to cinema. 

But we must consider how far within the sub- 
ject itself this ‘all-in’ approach to the period 
makes it more real to the student, opens up new 
information, and enriches a student’s apprecia- 


_ tion of his own early culture. The heroic spirit 


of the Anglo-Saxon battle poetry is certainly 
brought home to us when we are able to see 
chieftain and warrior henchman in their battle- 
dress and war gear; see them too in peace-time 
in the hall by the hearth fire; enjoy the results 
of their craftsmanship, especially in making 
jewellery, and be able to visualize the impres- 
sive ritual attending the burial of the dead. 
The study of the shape and ornament on ob- 
jects brings home Anglo-Saxon England’s inter- 
relatedness with the Franks in Europe, the 
Norsemen in the Viking Empire, with Celtic art 
in Ireland, with Celtic and Roman art in 
Britain, as well as with cultures farther afield. 
The face of our country-side to-day still has its 
Anglo-Saxon monuments, while the sky line of 
a number of towns owes part of its silhouette 
to the uncompromising tenth-century church 
towers, which have survived a thousand years. 

A first-class student of mine, when asked after 
she had left Oxford a year or two what she 
thought about medieval literary study, said to 
me: ‘Of course there is no doubt about the 
poetry of Beowulf. If you always give to 
students objects of such worth to study, they 
will never refuse!’ Is there any object commen- 
surate with Beowulf in the archaeology of the 
Anglo-Saxon period ? I should say ‘Yes’; the 
Anglo-Saxon art of sculpture in stone, and es- 
pecially the crosses. Although many of these 
latter (like the poetry) are in fragments, yet the 
remains make this type of art unparalleled 
elsewhere in the Europe of that day. The period 
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of the production of these crosses was that of the 
conversion of England from the old pagan 
Teuton religion to the newly introduced Chris- 
tianity. 

A period of tension between the old and the 
new is often a period of artistic production. 
The most striking example preserved of such 
sculpture is the Ruthwell Cross, some 17 feet 
high, ornamented with Christian figure sub- 
jects and full-length vine scrolls. It is on this 
cross, moreover, that we find inscribed in the 
old native Runic letters part of one of the finest 
Old English poems, the Dream of the Rood. The 
full symbolic and literary value of this poem 
has never, as far as I know, been demonstrated, 
yet it is unique in quality as perhaps even a 
few lines of translation will show:' The Cross 
speaks: 

Heroic, fair, 

This young knight who was God made bare 

His breast. He was ready then, 

In the sight of many, to ransom men. 

He climbed the gallows, and he gave 

No second thought, being sure and brave. 

I shuddered when he clutched me round; 

Flinch I dare not or fall to ground: 

I was raised a cross, and it was I 

Who swung an Emperor gallows-high: 

The Lord of Heaven; 

I durst not bow. 


Here we have an attempt by both an artist and 
a poet to express what a newly converted people 
felt about the deepest truths of Christianity. 
There is perfect fusion of spirit between the old 
and the new expressed in the poetry, the new 
fulfilling the old? and giving it fresh values, i.e. 
the Christian myth, the «jpvypya, rounding out 
the implicit Balder? myth, where creation weeps 
for the death of the young god. In the carving 
on the cross, moreover, there are mannerisms 
of the north side by side with the poise and 





* Gavin Bone: Anglo-Saxon Poetry. 

2 For the old, the very old, compare the use of such a 
poetic epithet as carmsa zrgewin (age-old conflict) and 
other Old English compounds in #r-: as for pagan ritual, 
we find only in this poem and in Beowulf reference to the 
ancient funeral lament, the sorhleoth of the apostles for 
their dead chief. 

3 Compare Gylfaginning xlix for the Norse story of 
Balder. 
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nobility characteristic of classical art in its as- 
sociation with Catholic Christianity. I wish to 
suggest that it is in such examples, showing 
intersection, in art and culture, that the quality 
of the age best expresses itself. And I agree with 
Mlle Henry, who when assessing Irish art says: 
‘it is not only Celtic, it is essentially Christian.’ 
This Old English cross is essentially Christian. 
We must consider the cross therefore as the 
archetypal symbol it had become by this date. 
It is because of his appreciation of the symbolic 
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value’ of its poetic vocabulary that I believe 
Gavin Bone’s translation gives some idea of the 
richness of content of the original. 

I have tried in this brief article to show how 
an ‘all in’ approach to a particular period of 
literature furthers education and reveals new 
values and truth. I have illustrated from a 
period with which I am specially familiar, but 
I am sure others are equally susceptible to such 
an approach. 


® In his notes on the poem he draws attention to the difference between treow, beam, beacon, and réd, all of 
which are used for the cross. There may also be symbolic significance in the vine scroll carved on the cross. 


DRAMATIC NOTES 
THEATRE IN WAR—AND AFTER 


E curious fact is common to the last few 
months and to the five war-distracted 
years in our theatre. It is the comparatively 
trivial creative response that has been made to 
a growing public’s eager desire for good and 
memorable new plays. Playgoers as a body 
have—so, at any rate, I have found—no crea- 
tive power of their own. They do not know 
what they like until they see it—and not always 
then. On the other hand, they want to be proud 
of themselves. This is especially so with the 
young, new, keen playgoers of war-time. They 
want to be concerned with something worth 
while. They would like to be present at the 
ushering in of a great new period in the history 
of the drama. They are very jealous of old 
fogies who recall having experienced much the 
same feeling forty or fifty years ago. This is 
especially so when the elder brethren suggest 
that there was more reason for such a conscious- 
ness then. It means much that the stage was 
not, in those years, undersold by mechanical 
substitutes. We saw realism and romanticism 
flowering side by side—Ibsen and Rostand, 
Maeterlinck and the early Shaw. It was poetry- 
time. Becket, with Irving putting incomparable 
dignity into the title-part, was drawing crowded 
houses. We saw new tragedies, written in blank 
verse by new authors, achieve popular success. 
There is a tendency to sneer at Stephen 
Phillips. I must confess to having listened with 


pleasure when he read Paolo and Francesca to me 
one summer morning in my rooms in the 
Temple. Some of us felt quite privileged, at 
the subsequent first night at the St. James’s, to 
hear young Henry Ainley and Evelyn Millard 
speaking what seemed beautiful lines, such as 


It is so still that we can almost hear 
The sigh of all the sleepers in the world, 
And all the rivers running to the sea. 


One recalls that both Bernard Fagan and Rudolf 
Besier won their first fame as poets—Fagan 
with his romantic drama, The Prayer of the 
Sword, and Besier with The Virgin Goddess, a 
tragedy on the classic Greek model. Would 
anything approaching either of these stand a 
ghost of a chance in the West End now? It is 
of no use to mince matters. For the time being 
this kind of thing is over. 

Where, then, is the new light breaking? 
Frankly it is difficult to find very much high 
creative purpose among our war-time drama- 
tic products as yet. The education of a new 
public in classics of all kinds—not always 
supremely well chosen—is undoubtedly hap- 
pening. In the last six months we have seen 
the establishment in London of two repertory 
theatres. We have seen the growth of a move- 
ment all over the country which has resulted in 
the creation of some 160 centres of earnest 
effort, not counting the new possibilities of the 
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DRAMATIC NOTES 


civic theatre. This is all very well; but it 
simply means that large numbers of new 
theatre-enthusiasts are doing their best with 
the fruits of the past. When one comes to the 
actual new plays presented one finds an un- 
doubtedly large percentage of mediocre come- 
dies, ‘thrillers’ and bedroom farces, brightly 
written, many of them, but meaning little be- 
yond an escape from the black-out and war- 
worries. On the other hand there are excep- 
tions. It may help us to remind ourselves of 
one or two of these, looking back for a moment 
over the whole five war-time years. Which 
English play that we have seen upon the stage 
—books do not count in this connexion— 
should we put unchallengeably first, as typical 
of the new drama at its best? To me, as I fancy 
I have said in another article, English includes 
American. Beneath all the differences of accent 
and phrase—differences which are certainly 
not greater than those of dialect—the English- 
speaking world is not bounded by the Atlantic 
or the Canadian border. If English were 
the only language spoken at the few exclusively 
insular clubs, country-houses, and residential 
quarters that remain to us, I foresee no future 
for our drama at all. The primary law of life is 
change. 

This being so, the two plays that have been 
for me the chief war-time memories are Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s Our Town, which actually won the 
Pulitzer Prize in America for 1938 but was not 
seen here till its Service-production at the Play- 
house last year, and Robert Ardrey’s Thunder 
Rock—again a pre-war American product, but 
very much a war-time discovery on this side. 
I would put them first because both had—each 
in its different way—imaginative sincerity. 
The materials were common humanity in 
either case—the ordinary folk of a small New 
England town in the one; in the other a boat- 
load of immigrants to the Western States. Yet 
both of them made these people live for us 
through the medium of the stage with an un- 
forgettable blend of technical skill and spiritual 
insight. Then would come for me James Bridie’s 
unrivalled example of dramatic challenge, Mr. 
Bolfry. Here we have a play, with delightfully 
drawn characters, giving us just the glimpse 
that comedy is entitled to of the profound prob- 


lems which are at the back of everyday life. 
It is content to do this and worries us no more, 
as when one posts a letter beneath the stars. 
All these three plays have something in them 
that no other war-time play has had—some- 
thing which, I feel, will live. It is not merely 
that one has a compére, another an assembly of 
ghosts, and the other a representation of Beelze- 
bub. All these arrivals have happened before. 
It is the spirit employing them which gives them 
their creative value. 

As I have suggested, war-time has had plenty 
of charming comedies, uproarious farces, and 
exciting dramas. These have brought blitz- 
defying crowds to the theatres, and some have 
afforded splendid acting-chances—things like 
Jeannie, A Soldier For Christmas, Cottage To Let, 
Warn That Man, Women Aren’t Angels, Arsenic 
and Old Lace, This Was A Woman, and Ladies 
in Retirement. Noel Coward has broken the 
Charley’s Aunt record with his tilt at feminine 
foibles in Blithe Spirit. To my thinking, Present 
Laughter and This Happy Breed were both better 
plays. Yet, full of cleverness as they were, 
neither of them for me had classic depth and 
quality. Esther McCracken has only to set a 
family-circle talking to win success. Quiet Week- 
End followed on Quiet Wedding, and No Medgls 
may run longer than either of them. Terence 
Rattigan has given us thrill and temperament in 
Flare Path, laughter in While The Sun Shines, and 
ideal parts for the Lunts in Love in Idleness—the 
title of which is so significantly unconcerned 
either with the theme or with the busy charac- 
ters. Emlyn Williams gave us the undoubted 
drama of the blitz in The Morning Star. Whether 
we shall cherish the memory of the play very 
much longer than that of the events it deals 
with remains to be seen. Lillian Hellman’s 
The Watch on the Rhine seems now like a faint 
echo of the days before America’s entry into 
the war. To-Morrow the World, excellent jour- 
nalism as it was, already invites the after- 
thought: Yesterday the Play. Daphne Du Maurier 
has passed from good old-fashioned drama in 
Rebecca to a doubtfully new-fashioned discre- 
tion in The Years Between. Peter Ustinov has 
been hailed as a discovery for The Banbury Nose, 
but he had something to tell us that he knew 
more about in his earlier House of Regrets. 
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Thomas Job, the Welsh-born American author 
of Uncle Harry, showed an ability to write 
gripping if not profound drama. We should 
already have heard more from him. To me 
Priestley has been one of the disappointments 
of war-time. He was going to do such great 
things; but neither Desert Highway nor They 
Came To a City nor How Are They At Home? gave 
me a sense of being more than journeyman- 
work. When the war is over a great play should 
be possible for some dramatist of genius who 
can spare a sleepless night or two, and do some 
passionate thinking, and get inside the city that 
Priestley ‘came to’. 

With all these and many more, war-time 
drama has kept the theatres full. This has been 
a social godsend. What one misses—or what I 
have missed—has been the kind of play which 
becomes focused in the memory as a beautiful 
creation, consecrating its very date and seeming 
likely to go down to posterity as something that 
does honour to the English language. Why has 
there been so little of this? It is a question 
which, I know, many young men and women 
are asking. It was being asked a good deal at 
the recent conference of the British Drama 
League. There, under the chairmanship of 
Guy Boas, a resolution was unanimously passed 
asking the Board of Education to see to it that 
drama was given its rightful share of attention 
in elementary schools. But when it came to 
investigating the plays to be recommended to 
children of the future one found they were 
mostly pre-war—Barrie, Milne, Housman, and, 
of course, the eternal Shakespeare. So with the 
grown-ups. It was either the dramatists of other 
years or those yet to come home from the war 
who were looked to and talked of. My own 
feeling is that these last will not be hoped for in 
vain. We have seen in at least three of the war- 
time plays that, quite apart from mere traffic 
in entertainment, the lives of everyday folk, 
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here and now, can be given the magic touch 
which fits them for immortal longings and is at 
once the true realism and the true romance. It 
is in an inspired treatment of the commonplace 
that I think we shall find the opportunities 
which are in store. Whether we shall ever get 
back to blank-verse drama I rather doubt. 
Nowadays the life even of the ordinary man has 
become too complicated to be bound down to 
one rhythm. The iambic pentameter occurs, as 
we know, quite naturally when emotion calls 
for it; but there are other rhythms. The use of 
them ail in their right place is, as Shakespeare 
knew, what drama calls for. How the printer 
sets it up is neither here nor there. Possibly the 
heroic age is over. The outstanding memories 
of war-time suggest that the drama of the future 
is going to be a drama of the people, whose 
intimate life and claim to happiness may yet be 
studied in the spirit of Henry V’s talk with his 
soldiers on the eve of Agincourt. Even as things 
are, the return of a colonel is recorded by a dull 
paragraph in a local paper. The home-coming 
of a private soldier is honoured with a picture 
and a column ina ‘largest circulation’. Perhaps 
it is best that we should not know exactly what 
is going to happen. If we did, how uninter- 
esting the future would be! At least we have 
abundant reason for faith. Even in the poetic 
nineties, as some of us can remember, there 
were old people who fancied that Queen Vic- 
toria’s Diamond Jubilee was civilization’s last 
word, and that the end of the century was going 
to be more or less the end of everything that 
mattered. The feeling now is certainly a direct 
opposite—it is the making of a new world 
as different as is possible in many things 
from the old one, and, let us hope, a good 
deal better. It was Matthew Arnold who 
said: “The theatre is irresistible; organise the 
theatre’; but he was two generations ahead of 
his time. 
S. R. LITTLEWOOD 
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A Study of Wordsworth, By J. C. Smirn. 

Oliver and Boyd, 5s. 

This profoundly interesting and penetrating 
study of Wordsworth’s mind and genius will 
surely take a permanent place in Words- 
worthian criticism. 

Dr. Smith’s book is remarkable for the 
balance with which it deals with the two 
Wordsworths—the mystic and the seer, and the 
man of strong intellectual power and practical 
knowledge of the world’s affairs. 

The springs of his creative power as poet are 
as subtly explored as his political writings and 
views are clearly expounded, while the grada- 
tions by which in politics he be came “Toryfied’ 
and in religion orthodox, are traced with sure 
and, indeed, indulgent understanding. 

The loss of what Dr. Smith has called his 
private illumination was poignantly felt by 
Wordsworth, and in accounting for it Dr. 
Smith observes that he was a natural mystic 
rather than a religious, and the visionary mood, 
being dependent on some sense stimulus, would 
naturally diminish as his organic sensibility 
dulled with the approach of middle age. 

And here I recall that de Quincey tells us that 
when he was only thirty-eight Wordsworth was 
taken for over sixty by a fellow traveller on a 
coach, which suggests that he had aged pre- 
maturely. 

I find it difficult, however, to distinguish the 
natural mystic from the religious in Words- 
worth in his ‘high hour of visitation from the 
living God’. 

The chief reason for Wordsworth’s general 
poetical decline in middle life is probably that 
his own mind, as Dr. Smith has observed, ‘was 
still the main haunt and region of his song’. 

Goethe has said that if a poet is to continue 
fresh and inexhaustible he must go outside him- 
self for inspiration and become ‘objective’ after 
youth is past, whereas Wordsworth became 
more and more the centre of his own poetic 
system as he grew older. 

Dickens says somewhere that as regards the 
essentials of human character he believed his 
judgment at nine years of age was as developed 
as it was in mature manhood, I think it is not 
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altogether fanciful to believe that Wordsworth 
came into his full spiritual inheritance in early 
boyhood, and the great poetic decade, 1798- 
1808, was, with the aid of a memory, mys- 
terious in its strength, largely the harvesting 
of those years in which he felt ‘the first diviner 
influence of the world’. The power to express 
them came in manhood, but the experiences 
themselves had passed. 

Apart from the Immortality Ode, where it is 
given fullest expression, Wordsworth often 
adverts to childhood with a mystical rever- 
ence :— 


O mystery of man from what a depth 
Proceed those honours—I am lost but see 
In simple childhood something of the base 
On which thy greatness stands. 


I do not quite understand why Dr. Smith 
allows himself to say that in boyhood Nature 
was endeared to Wordsworth merely as the 
scene of his boyish sports, when side by side 
with the boy who shared eagerly with his com- 
panions their sports and adventures, there was 
the boy, if we are to believe The Prelude, to 
whom the common face of nature spoke re- 
memberable things and in whom a plastic 
power abode, and who at ten years old had 
begun to hold unconscious intercourse with 
beauty as old as creation—and beheld every- 
where some trace of that first paradise whence 
man was driven. 

In the short space of a review it is impossible 
to do justice to all the aspects of this evocative 
study of:— 


The transitory being that beheld 
This vision. 
Within the compass of a hundred pages Dr. 
Smith has written a book that every lover of 


Wordsworth will wish to read and possess. 
GEORGE COOKSON 


Shakespeare Gleanings. By E. K. CHAMBERS. Pp. 
vili+147. O.U.P. 1944. ros. 
This volume will be of interest to all students 
of Shakespeare and to many others. To those 
who wish to bring up to date certain parts of the 
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author’s William Shakespeare (1930) it is indis- 
pensable, for six of the thirteen studies were 
written since that date and contain some of Sir 
Edmund Chambers’s further researches or con- 
siderations upon matters already touched there; 
five of these, moreover, have never before been 
printed. 

The first essay in the collection, “The Disinte- 
gration of Shakespeare’, is already known to 
scholars both as a British Academy lecture and 
from its appearance in Aspects of Shakespeare 
(1933). It, together with the second paper, 
‘The Unrest in Shakespeare Studies’, represents 
well Sir Edmund’s attitude during the some- 
what bewildering years (the twenties and thir- 
ties of this century) when the authenticity of 
the canon, assailed from various directions, 
seemed near to being invalidated.’ Here, as 
elsewhere, it was Sir Edmund’s firm refusal to 
give undue credence to new theory—even when 
honestly held and brilliantly expounded—that 
was largely responsible for preserving in modi- 
fied form the older position: the belief that, in 
spite of doubts thrown upon portions of the text, 
we still have in F1 and the quartos a substantial 
body of work which can reasonably be regarded 
as Shakespeare’s. In one of those pithy phrases 
which constant readers of William Shakespeare 
learn to appreciate and to expect, he sums up 
his position : ‘I come to accept Shakespeare, not 
to praise him.’ The acceptance rests, here, as 
in his other works, upon a judicious appraisal 
of the findings of modern bibliographical and 
textual criticism and a determination to esti- 
mate Shakespeare on the basis of what is thus 
found. His treatment of ‘the doctrine of con- 
tinuous copy’ sums up his attitude to the most 
fundamental of recent innovations. 

In ‘William Shakespeare, an Epilogue’, 
slightly revised from its earlier form in The 
Review of English Studies, he treats of two other 
branches of recent criticism, Dr. Granville- 
Barker’s, which regards the plays ‘as material 
for stage-representation rather than as litera- 
ture to be read by the fireside’ and Professor 
Caroline Spurgeon’s examination of the signi- 
ficance of the imagery. In the light of his own 

! There is, further, a detailed discussion of a particular 
case in the eighth paper, “The Integrity of ““The Tem- 
pest” ’, reprinted from the Review of English Studies, 1925. 





modification of these, he presents a picture of 
the effect of the theatre upon Shakespeare’s 
mind and the commentary revealed by the 
images. 

The five hitherto unpublished papers treat 
particular points, biographical or critical, 
rather than the general principles of Shake- 
spearian criticism; they are all recent work, and 
of late the need to strike a balance between 
innovation and conservation in Shakespeare 
studies has, thanks in large degree to Sir Ed- 
mund’s own work, been less urgent. The neces- 
sary adjustments have been made, largely by 
reason of the steady sanity of such work as 
William Shakespeare, and the papers already 
described. ‘William Shakeshafte’ follows up a 
reference of 1581 and considers how far it may 
be connected with Shakespeare; ‘The Date 
of “Hamlet” ’ reconsiders the ascription in 
William Shakespeare to the year 1600 and puts 
the play in 1601, in accordance with Professor 
Dover Wilson’s findings; ‘The Order of the 
Sonnets’ discusses recent interpretations, especi- 
ally that of Sir Denys Bray; ‘The “Youth” 
of the Sonnets’ presents further evidence in 
support of William, Lord Herbert (later Earl 
of Pembroke) beyond that available at the time 
of writing of William Shakespeare; “The ““Mortal 
Moon” Sonnet’ discusses the date and signi- 
ficance of Sonnet CVII, and, in the light of the 
events of 1598, places it in 1599. 

Space does not admit discussion of the other 
four papers, “The First Illustration to Shake- 
speare’, ‘The Occasion of the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream”’,’ “The Stage of the Globe’, and 
‘Shakespeare at Corpus’. The whole is happily 
concluded by this last, an undergraduate jeu 
d’esprit which shows a knowledge of the plays 
that might be the envy of the present-day 
student and a student who might be the unful- 
filled dream of their teachers. 

UNA ELLIS-FERMOR 


A Critical History of English Poetry. By Sir HEr- 
BERT GrieRSON, LL.D., Litt.D., Litt. et 
Phil.D., F.B.A., and Dr. J. C. Smrru, C.B.E. 
Chatto & Windus. 21s. net. 

In their prefatory note the authors deny that 
this is a text-book. They are less interested in 

‘periods’ and ‘schools’ than in a succession of 
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individual poets—particularly the great poets 
who have helped ‘to create the spirit of their 
age and to mould the tradition they inherited. 
But the political and social background of 
English history is never absent, if never obtru- 
sive; and the study of metrical form and drama- 
tic structure never entirely overlooked. Yet 
the emphasis throughout is humanistic and the 
aim to present the pageant of our poetry as a 
living reality, available in every age ‘to soothe 
the cares, and lift the thoughts of man’. 

This is not, however, to suggest a purposeful 
didacticism about the book. The compilers of 
this history have standards—poor Poe is dis- 
missed with a curt word, and even the best of 
the ‘modernists’ are damned with faint praise 
—but their standards are neither arbitrary nor 
moralistic: they are, as they see them, poetic: 


‘The true poet, like all true men, seeks to 
make his fellows happier; but he does so, as 
poet, not by adding to their material con- 
veniences but by enlarging the sphere of their 
sensibility. It is the poet’s office . . . to restore 
the innocence of the eye, and so reveal end- 
less sources of happiness in common things 
that lie around us’ 


—to provide men with a well-spring even in 
our own troubled times of ‘Joy in widest com- 
monalty spread’. Our authors flout the 
generality of life-is-real-life-is-earnest criticism 
by courageously maintaining that ‘the arts 
exist to provide an escape without which life 
would be even less tolerable than it is’. If 
columns of cogent argument could be written 
around that phrase and the preceding, ‘Like all 
the Romantics, Keats is a poet of escape’, it is 
only a tribute to the power of their writing 
throughout to sting us into critical ‘disputa- 
tiousness’. 

To paraphrase Dryden: ‘I cannot say they 
are everywhere alike . . . but they are always 
great when some great occasion is presented to 
them’—except in their strange inadequacy on 
the poetry of Coleridge. No, they are not every- 
where alike: proportion is strained when we 
have seven pages on the whole of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry against sixteen on Crabbe and twenty 
on Shelley. In the same way this history would 
have preserved a better balance if it had ended 


with the Victorians, confining consideration of 
the later years to a Postscript; as part of the 
corpus of the book we are bound to assess the 
last chapters on the standard of the rest—and 
the falling-off is considerable. Nothing is here 
of the felicity of the Milton section, perhaps one 
of the best short critical studies of our time; of 
the discerning appraisal of Wordsworth; or of 
the masterly brief exposition of Blake’s Prophetic 
Books. In fact, in the last thirty pages, apart 
from a sensitive note on the secret of Owen’s 
‘pararhyme’ (p. 509), the only poet to whom 
something like justice is done is Hopkins. And 
there are textual errors also: two in the Yeats 
stanza, p. 479; ‘the old highway of love’ (twice) 
for ‘the old high way of love’, p. 4.78; ‘Maurice’ 
for ‘Morris’, p. 518; and when £lfric is given as 
the source of Alcuin’s ‘What has Ingeld to do 
with Christ?’ an interesting little sidelight is 
obscured. The venerable scholar of Tours was 
writing to some monks in England reproving 
them because he had heard that instead of 
reading from the Scriptures at refectory meals 
the lector chose heathen story. The selection 
of Ingeld for castigation is a tribute to the popu- 
larity of this lost work, our only love-epic. Yet 
such things remain, after all, only blemishes 
upon a monumental piece of work. 

Like those of us who lecture on English litera- 
ture our authors, despite their intention of con- 
centrating on the great names, find the minors 
crowding in. But it is perhaps just here, in their 
single-line epitomes of them and in their 
aphoristic evocations of some aspect of a major 
writer or his work, that we appreciate the 
breadth not merely of their reading, but of their 
experience, of English poetry. Phrases of quin- 
tessential criticism are lightly tossed off— 
‘Pope’s condensed malice’ in the Satires; Mil- 
ton’s supreme mastery of the ‘material sublime’ ; 
‘eloquent self-pity’ as the keynote of Richard II 
—and which of us familiar with Jacobean 
drama will not endorse the ‘Webster-and-water’ 
quality of Shirley’s The Cardinal, or chucklingly 
agree of Marston that ‘the first part of his 
Antonio and Mellida was the worst tragedy in 
English till the second part appeared’? And can 
we not feel the implied link between the pre- 
Raphaelites and all that we mean by ‘the ’gos’ 
when Rossetti’s world is happily described as 
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‘a hothouse of strange faded blooms and heavy 
odours’, recalling the later apostrophe of the 
orchid as “The artificial flower of my desire’? 
Occasionally, of course, we question a judge- 
ment: why, for example, is it felt that Vaughan’s 
‘English sometimes suggests Welsh was his 
native tongue’? And on what grounds, except 
the wildest conjecture, that during the composi- 
tion of Timon a nervous breakdown in Shake- 
speare was ‘possible, even probable’? But our 
only real strictures, apart from the need of more 
careful proof correction throughout, concern 
inadequate reference to sources, and the absence 
of bibliographies. A quotation is given from 
an unspecified author, or an authority is quoted 
but not his book. Where, for example, has Mr. 
Lubbock called Christina Rossetti ‘the truest 
pre-Raphaelite of them all’; and where is M. 
Huchon’s ‘admirable study of Crabbe’? On 
the vexed question of bibliographies obviously 
a book of this size cannot be exhaustive—but 
it could be selective. Where the authors’ treat- 
ment is very brief, as on pre-Chaucerian litera- 
ture, something analogous to Professor Elton’s 
brief list of translations in The English Muse 
might be followed here to include a few critical 
works: Chadwick’s The Heroic Age, W. P. Ker’s 
Epic and Romance, and Mr. C. S. Lewis’s Allegory 
of Love would illuminate those centuries for the 
interested student in a manner rightly outside 
the compass of these pages. And where a dis- 
puted view-point is implicity adopted the 
source of argument for the other side should be 
cited. If we are told ‘Milton has put so much 
of himself into Satan that we cannot deny him 
all sympathy’, we need to be told that this view 
is strongly disputed, e.g. in Mr. C. S. Lewis’s 
Preface to ‘Paradise Lost? and in Mr. Chas. 
Williams’s ‘World’s Classics’ edition of Milton. 
It should not be beyond the power of such 
eminent ‘English’ men as Sir Herbert Grierson 
and Dr. Smith to add a few pages of biblio- 
graphy to the subsequent editions into which 
this book will undoubtedly run, thereby en- 
riching enormously the value of their pleasur- 
able and scholarly work. Their sensitivity, free- 
dom from academic cant and omniscience— 
‘There are said to be fine things in [Bailey’s] 
Festus but we haven’t dredged its 50,000 lines 
to find them’—and their flashes of rich humour 


and wit, are inevitably outside the scope of a 
review to indicate. : 
HERMANN PESCHMANN 


Gerard Manley Hopkins. By W. H. GARDNER. 

Secker & Warburg. 25s. 

The Hopkins critic who can expound with 
satisfying clarity the prosodic and linguistic 
aspects, and still show more than imperfect 
sympathy with the struggles of the man behind 
the poems, is a comparatively rare discovery. 
Dr. Gardner, in this perceptive and scholarly 
Centenary Commemoration volume, is as mas- 
terly in his elucidation of the intricacies of 
Sprung Rhythm, and of such metaphysical pro- 
fundities as Scotism and the ‘Subtle Doctor’s’ 
influence on Hopkins, as he is sensitive in 
understanding of the poet-priest’s psychological 
and spiritual dilemma. In his opening chapter 
on “The Two Vocations’ he sees the conflict 
between what he calls personality—the un- 
restrained individuality of artist and lover of 
beauty—and character—the self-imposed disci- 
pline—partially resolved by Hopkins’s ‘sacra- 
mental’ view of nature: the act of ‘giving 
Beauty back’ to its Creator, of perceiving and 
worshipping the One Source ‘transcendent as 
well as immanent’, which enabled him to avoid 
the heresy of pantheism without repressing his 
delighted sensibilities. Again, Dr. Gardner 
emphasizes that Hopkins’s ‘religious outlook 
seems to be attained, or at least maintained, 
through the medium of direct poetic apprehen- 
sion—seems indeed at times to be the culmi- 
nating phase of poetic experience’. Yet the 
impulses and loyalties of creative genius were 
not so easily to be merged in a dedicated life of 
‘perfect spirituality’; and the anguished cries 
of the frustrated artist, struggling in vain for 
complete annihilation of personal aspirations 
in the Divine Purpose, make it impossible for 
us to agree with Dr. Gardner about Hopkins’s 
achievement of that ‘state of equilibrium’, the 
‘profound reconciliation’ of priest and poet, 
which is epitomized by The Windhover. The 
author is nearer the truth when, perceiving 
‘all the allurements and ambitions of art and 
scholarship’ interposed between Hopkins’s ideal 
and its attainment, he admits that here ‘was 
indeed a divided soul’. 
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While allowing that such audacious linguistic 
experiments as Tom’s Garland and Harry Plough- 
man would, if pursued further, end in total 
failure to communicate, Dr. Gardner declares 
that the Poems as a whole are neither so 
‘difficult’, nor even so rebelliously original, as 
we might at first imagine. Rather than flouting 
accepted forms, Hopkins sought out ‘that 
peculiar modification of the law which best 
suited his own idiosyncrasy’; and Dr. Gardner 
proves his point by tracing many a startling 
inversion, elliptical elusiveness, and exuberant 
coinage to a traditional origin in Elizabethan 
practice, or earlier. Much of the poet’s vigorous 
individuality is achieved by an adroit mingling 
of ‘literary’ elements with workaday idiom, local 
dialects with cosmopolitan (such as the French 
chivalric imagery in The Windhover), and cur- 
rent usage with primitive, racy compounds (like 
wolf-snow, water-fearers, and the Old English 
bone-house) ; in this adventurous exploitation of 
the rich resources of language, Hopkins ranks 
with the versatile ‘wakefulness’—as Professor 
Abbott called it—of Shakespeare. “The spas- 
modic, impulsive style of inspired conversation’ 
is a pungent summing-up of these muscular 
rhythms and ‘sprung syntax’—which were, as 
the author shows, as profoundly influenced by 
music as by speech. Dr. Gardner’s detailed 
examination of the deceptively ‘spontaneous 
glee’ under which lies so much patient study 
and poetic discipline forms one of this book’s 
most stimulating chapters. 

In Hopkins’s themes also Dr. Gardner detects 
a strong Shakespearian flavour, revealing for 
us many ‘underthoughts’ of the Tragedies in 
those last ‘winter-world’ sonnets. Hopkins, 
with Lear, cries out in No. 46 (Poems) for the 
virtue of Patience, and his mind’s mountains of 
No. 41— ‘cliffs of fall/Frightful, sheer, no-man- 
fathomed’—are reminiscent of Gloucester’s 
words to Edgar in the cliff-scene; like Hamlet, 
he is ‘worried about the performance of his 
heaven-appointed duty’; and his night-terrors 
arise from ‘the stricken conscience of a Macbeth’ 
—the ‘fell of dark’ in his most despairing sonnet 
always recalling to Dr. Gardner Macbeth’s ‘fell 
of hair’ (V. v. 11): a faint echo, certainly, but 
with an authentic ring. Other arresting paral- 
lels with earlier poets place Hopkins in perspec- 
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tive against his background of a rich tradition, 
and lend concreteness and power to Dr. Gard- 
ner’s interpretation. The Victorian’s ‘dramatic’ 
imagery, ‘informed with all the glow and 
movement of a living act . . . flashed off exploit, 
motion, development’, is thrown into vivid 
relief by Keats’s ‘contemplative’ immobility; 
the vision which saw Christ incarnate as 
‘heaven-flung’, Christ crucified ‘our passion- 
plungéd giant’, and the spring sky ‘all in a rush/ 
With richness’, has far more in common with 
the restless, tempestuous Shelley of The West 
Wind and The Cloud. Hopkins’s affinity with 
the seventeenth-century ‘Metaphysicals’—par- 
ticularly with Donne’s substitution of ‘daringly 
prosaic’ for ‘conventionally poetical’, and Her- 
bert’s submission-after-rebellion—is by now a 
commonplace; far more illuminating is the 
proof, based not only on association but on 
actual sequence of ideas and language, that 
Hopkins had assimilated Francis Quarles’s Em- 
blems before writing The Wreck of the Deutschland. 

Two further chapters are given to the divided 
critical reception of the Poems, in obscure 
reviews as well as ‘standard works’—a pains- 
taking piece of research, this, reinforced by 
an excellent bibliography—, and to Hopkins’s 
influence on modern poetry. So thoroughly has 
Dr. Gardner covered his ground—indeed, we 
may wonder if the meticulous classification of 
the Sonnets into Types A-J is not murdering 
our appreciation to dissect it—that it is difficult 
to imagine where he will find material for his 
second projected volume. Such piercingly in- 
tuitive flashes as the analogy between Hopkins’s 
apprehension of inscape and the painter Van 
Gogh’s burning vision of ‘cosmic energy in 
natural growth’ (compare the latter’s whirling 
suns with the ‘stars twirling brilliantly’ of 
Hopkins’s Note-books) make much of this book 
not only a sound piece of scholarship, but a 
living poetic experience. 

MARGARET WILLY 


MUSIC IN WAR-TIME 


Street Songs. By Epiru Strwe.i. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. Ltd., 1942. Pp. viii + 34. 
gs. 6d. net. 

Wartime Harvest Poems. By MARtE CARMICHAEL 
Stopes, with a Preface by Lorp ALFRED 
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Douctas and a Letter by GEorGE BERNARD 
SHaw. London: Alexander Moring, Ltd. 
De La Mare Press, 1944. Pp. 92. 55. net. 

The Outpost. By WttFrrm Grsson. Oxford 
University Press (Humphrey Milford). Pp. 
go. 55. net. 

The Gates of Silence. By Wrey GARDINER. 
Drawings by Ceci. Couns. The Grey 
Walls Press, London. Pp. 80. 6s. net. 

Love and Elizabeth. Poems by KENNETH Hop- 
kins. Sylvan Press, London, 1944. Pp. 50. 
8s. 6d. 

Far from Home. By CLare Cameron. Privately 
printed, 1944. Pp. 32. 2s. 6d. 

Indications. By Joun Bayuiss, James Kirxup, 
Joun Ormonp Tuomas. The Grey Walls 
Press, London, 1943. Pp. 40. 2s. 6d. net. 
Miss Edith Sitwell is certainly one of the 

major poets of the twentieth century, and her 

Street Songs contain some of her strongest and 

most brilliant work. Like many of the poems 

of Louis Aragon, these songs, though they are 
never imitations of folk poetry, are often related 
to it in a peculiar and subtle way. Miss Sit- 

well’s method is to take a phrase, a tune. or a 

sequence of thought from a popular or an 

Elizabethan poem, and weave it into a majestic 


pattern of thought and feeling reflecting the © 


complexity of the modern consciousness. Here 
is music perhaps the most magnificent, moving, 
and largely conceived that the tragedy of the 
Second World War has wrung from any English 
poet: 

Dark angel who art clear and straight 

As cannon shining in the air, 

Your blackness doth invade my mind 

And thunderous as the armoured wind 

That rained on Europe is your hair. 


Dr. Marie Stopes’s Wartime Harvest comes to 
the reader supported by heavy artillery in the 
form of a Preface by Lord Alfred Douglas and a 
Letter from Mr. Bernard Shaw, while messages 
from Mr. de la Mare and from the late Mr. 
Binyon are printed on the fly-leaf. All these 
distinguished writers assure us in effect that 
Dr. Stopes is a genuine poet. This seems 
rather unnecessary, as the fact is obvious to any 
intelligent reader. Lord Alfred rightly con- 
tends that Dr. Stopes’s fame as a worker in 


another sphere of activity should not tell against 
her acceptance as a poet; the rest of his preface 
merely shows that the critical intelligence of 
this fine craftsman has stood still since the 
eighteen-nineties. Dr. Stopes is indeed a 
notable poet, but a very uneven one, who is 
often hampered by an obsolete technique and 
the glossy Parnassian diction of Edwardian 
poetry. Her Wartime Harvest would have been 
considerably strengthened if about a third of 
its contents had been omitted. The long poem 
with which the collection opens, an elegy on 
the crew of H.M.S. Cossack entitled Instead of 
Tears is certainly one of her finest achievements, 
and fully deserves the eulogy of Mr. de la Mare. 
The highly original stanza form is a daring ex- 
periment and a triumphant success, and what 
Mr. de la Mare calls ‘the bold direct touches of 
downright’ fact enhance the effect of the rush 
of passionate energy: 


So swiftly, swiftly, swiftly, all was shed 
Disruptive water with its myriad powers 
Of transformation swept you into lives 
Manifold, cool, remote, concealed, and 
strange. 
The body nurtured by ten myriad 
lives 
Returned their gifts speeding along 
their ways 
Carrying the torch of life through 
ocean’s maze, 
Molecular enravishment that strives 
Through all life’s facets eagerly to range 
Having received, generous, your body 
gives 
And scatters in its giving like the flowers 
Yet you, Bill Rose, Bill Rose, you are not dead. 


It is to be hoped that, when Dr. Stopes issues 
a collected edition of her poems, Elois, a Modern 
Masque (which is quite unworthy of the poet of 
Instead of Tears) and some of the more stilted 
sonnets in this volume will not be reprinted. 
Mr. Wilfrid Gibson is one of the last of the 
Georgians, and his accomplished verses have 
the Georgian merits of directness, realism, and 
intellectual honesty as well as the Georgian de- 
fects of prosiness and the excessively explicit 
statement. His work often recalls that of Sieg- 
fried Sassoon and W. H. Davies, but it lacks 
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Sassoon’s passion and thelimpid music of Davies. 
This collection, like several of its predecessors, 
consists of very short poems, some only a few 
lines, concerned mainly with the reactions of 
soldiers and workers to war experience. The 
theme which has always produced Mr. Gib- 
son’s most vivid poetry is the spiritual relation- 
ship between man and wild nature, and so it is 
in several fine poems in this book such as the 
lines on the Vagrant who is now a conscript 
‘broken . . . in with duties and drill’, though he 
once 


rambled and shambled 
Through shower and shine: 
Yet, though with a bayonet 
They teach him to kill, 
With the hawk over Carter 
His heart hovers still 
Or lollops fleet-foot 
With the hare overhill. 

Mr. Wrey Gardiner is a metaphysical poet 
with a powerful imagination and a tragic vision 
of thespiritual landscapeof war. Thislandscape, 
the ‘derelict world of death and dawn’ lit by 
the splendour of art and the ‘careless miracle of 
life’, is the subject of the very impressive long 
poem called The Gates of Silence (illustrated by 
two fine drawings by Cecil Collins) which 
occupies about a third of his new volume. The 
poet’s ardent faith in life and love is expressed 
in magnificent music in the twelfth section of 
the poem: 

The ancient quiet of this autumn morning 

Fine as the bright leaves, careless of winter’s 
bitter ending 

Is twisted about the heart like a scarf of gold, 

Triumph of treasure which cannot be sold, 

Or spoiled by the passing hand of man 

Who is but echo of the wandering sun. 

Life is too strong for all our mingled sadness; 

Like wild flower beauty in the ruins of our 
madness 

It grows on blackened hearthstones of the old 
world burning. 

Love is the blood, the harvest of our hope re- 
turning 

The light of days whose passage is our history, 

The sound of many waters in your memory. 


Love and Elizabeth is apparently Mr. Kenneth 
Hopkins’s first volume of verse, and it contains 
poetry of real distinction. Mr. Hopkins belongs 
to the line of Campion and Bridges rather than 
that of the fashionable Donne and Eliot. His 
pitfalls are a sort of finicking daintiness and an 
occasional triviality of theme, but in the last 
section of his book especially (‘From Elizabeth 
Remembered’), apparently written when the 
author was on active service in Normandy, his 
clean, limpid diction and finely wrought verse 
glow with a passion born of vivid imaginative 
experience. 


Hand in hand there on the edge of the wheat, 
Looking along the leagues of shattered sky 
To where the guns were laughing with red lips, 
To where the hell of man rushed up to meet 
The unimplicated heaven, I might try 

To understand if Elizabeth were by. 

All night the guns replied their same reply. 


Miss Clare Cameron is a poet who is also a 
mystic or at least an interpreter of mysticism. 
This is a dangerous combination, unless it is 
accompanied by great artistic gifts. The poems 
in Far from Home, like those of A. E. (George 
Russell) to which they probably owe a good 
deal, often lack sharpness of outline, and the 
images are frequently lost in a bright haze of 
words, some of which, like ‘beautiful’ and 
‘shining’, are used rather too often. Miss 
Cameron’s best work is in her least ambitious 
poems like The Host and Sheep, in which she 
sometimes achieves a moving simplicity. 

Of the three poets who contribute to Jndica- 
tions the strongest and most accomplished is Mr. 
John Bayliss. He has a gift of delicate fantasy 
which finds notable expression in his exquisite 
Hampton Court, while The White Knight shows 
a rather unexpected satiric power. Mr. James 
Kirkup is deft and sometimes witty, but he 
rarely achieves anything more memorable 
than clever imitation of Eliot, Auden, and 
Rilke. Mr. Ormond Thomas is an immature 
writer, but he has a fine grim sense of weather, 
and a stark, flint-like diction, which may pro- 
duce notable results when he learns how to 
organize his experience into more coherent 


form. 
V. DE SOLA PINTO 
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TWO SCHOLAR POETS 


One Hundred Poems. By Epwarp THOMPSON. 

Oxford University Press. 6s. 

Azure. By E.H. W. Meyerstein. The Richards 

Press. 2s. 6d. 

Edward Thompson is a man of many facets. 
He is notable as a novelist, critic, historian, 
dramatist (he has written two first-class histori- 
cal plays), lecturer, authority on India, and, 
by no means least, as a poet and shepherd of 
poets, for he has published many volumes of his 
own as well as editing the Augustan booklets. 
But as a poet Edward Thompson has never 
received the recognition which is his rightful 
due. Smothered by the Georgian School into 
which he did not fit but by no means cold- 
shouldered, and ignored by the later Modern- 
ists, to whom, however, he was sufficiently just, 
his verse has appeared in less than half a score 
of anthologies—those bugbears and advertising 
mediums of the modern poet. But now we have 
a good broad selection of Edward Thompson’s 
many volumes—at least 80 per cent. of the 
cream. Though I miss half a dozen of his most 
likeable lyrics and come across half a dozen 
which I wish he had not included, I am im- 
pressed to believe that the Future will include 
him in its ‘Oxford Books’ and at least rank him 
with Beddoes or Darley. 

Leading characteristics of his verse are in- 
dignation and satire, scholarly detail and 
meticulous observation, Eastern colour, Bibli- 
cal phrasing, and religious passion. Something 
alienating occasionally creeps in, due, I believe, 
to an intense loneliness of spirit, and every now 
and again he is strangely troubling, especially 
in the semi-modernist poem New Recessional 
(after which a recent book is named) which 
begins: 

We have come to the end of the Waste Land: 

Its wind-carved static waves of herbless sand: 

(Passionless central sea long sunken 

To sailless shoreless Sahara) 

Grumbling and stumbling we passed 

The cheating wells whose waters were stagnant 
lies... . 


Edward Thompson tells us in his short pre- 


face: ‘Between the first half-dozen pieces in 
this book, the work of a boy of seventeen, and 


the latest, lie some forty years.’ Astonishing 
confession, for the first two or three of his 
poems are among the most striking. If I were 
to make a very small selection, say of twenty, 
nearly half would be taken from the beginning 
and end of the book. But here are two stanzas 
from the first lyric: 


Kneeling in spirit but in limb 
Steadfast, unquivering, unafraid, 
With unveiled eyes I stood by Him 
Pavilioned with obsequious shade. 


One was I with the Living Light 
Whereof all stars and spirits be, 
Whose tabernacle is cloud and night, 
Whose ways are firmament and sea. 


The man may have changed, the vision may 
have changed, the pen may sometimes have 
faltered, waylaid by the scholar (and he is 
primarily, like Bridges, a scholar poet) but his 
last poems link up with the enormous promise 
of his early years and show a fulfilment beyond 
the staccato passion and accomplishment of his 
middle period. Edward Thompson was born a 
poet, but religious missionary work and crea- 
tive work in prose have frequently led him 
along other channels. Now he comes into his 
own with such arresting passages as: 


Heart! when the citadel 
Drowsed, and the sentinel 
Dallied with idle dreams, 

No voice or tread I caught 
Of foes that filled the plain— 
Of sleep was all my thought! 
I am shut round, it seems! 
Who fired that random shot 
Whereby the night became 
(Night that was drugged with dreams) 
Thunder and sheeted flame? 
Who was it spoke that Name? 


E. H. W. Meyerstein is another scholar poet, 
but his long fantastical poem Azure, though full 
of erudite detail, shows the influence of the 
early Masefield more than anyone else. But 
he is grimmer than Masefield even at his 
grimmest, and certainly more impossible. Mr. 
Meyerstein, of course, may tell us that the 
narrative is founded on actual facts. But the 
facts are most unusual. The most satisfactory 
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way of reading is as symbolic narrative and 
allegorical presentation of psycho-analysis. 
Children who have been wrongly handled and 
misunderstood do not murder adoring parents 
and then experience no regrets. Nor do 
costly jewels so work upon their imagination 
that all juvenile desires and pleasures fade into 
the background. Nor do embryo saints or 
artists commit abominable crimes just before 
puberty. But psycho-analysis is the key, and 
much recognizable truth is told in hyperbole 
and by means of unusual happenings. Apart 
from queerness of content it is odd how Mr. 
Meyerstein plunges from musical lucid diction 
into rhyming awkwardness and obscurity. 
Yet nothing could be better than this: 


Some souls are sealed from birth the brides of 
azure; 

They are immune from a terrestrial fate; 

They trample down the snares of pain and 
pleasure, 

And laugh to scorn the hours of leaden weight. 

For them no suffering’s term may counter- 
balance 

Their particle of uncorrupted sky . . . 


But the next lines are as disappointing as 
they could be. Nor is the reader keyed to such 
disappointments, for the poem in its opening 
stanza is unusually lucid and virile: 


There lived in London, when the world was wild 
With wars, and folk were driven like machines, 
A pair named Barratt, with an only child, 
Of modest but not insufficient means, 
Who read the papers, listened in, and took 
Their notions from announcer, film, and talk, 
Who only asked for the commended book, 
Sure that reviewers can tell cheese from chalk, 
Who used their time in striving to conform 
Only to standards which the prudent set, 
Who always wore less clothes when it was warm, 
Who always changed their shoes when they 
were wet, 
Who were, in short, as nicely poised a pair 
As any between Highgate and Mayfair. 


It is a horrid and bizarre tale, but one which 
nobody will lightly shake from his memory. 
And it is full of striking passages. 

HERBERT PALMER 


George Henry Calvert. By IDA Everson. Pub- 
lished by the O.U.P. for the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 255. 

George Henry Calvert was a minor American 
man of letters whose life (1803-89) spanned 
most of the nineteenth century. He came of a 
well-to-do, aristocratic stock, counting among 
his ancestors Lord Baltimore and Rubens. 
Completing his education at the University of 
Géttingen, he returned to America and settled 
down to an interesting and independent literary 
life, made smooth for him by comfortable 
private means. He lectured and wrote on a 
variety of subjects—literary, artistic, political, 
even medical—but his most important work 
was undoubtedly his criticisms and translations 
of the German Romantics, Goethe in particu- 
lar. He was one of the earliest American trans- 
lators of Goethe and the first American to write 
his biography. 

Calvert’s career was a long, diligent, and 
sober one, but rather tame, insipid, and lacking 
in enduring achievement, though somewhat 
pretentious. Ida Everson’s biography is cer- 
tainly neither long nor pretentious, but other- 
wise it is in keeping with her subject. There 
are some interesting passages like the pictures 
of student days at Harvard and Géttingen, of 
Edinburgh in the palmy days of Christopher 
North, and of Calvert’s meetings with Words- 
worth and Goethe. But confronted with a hero 
who never really comes to life and with several 
passages of digressive space-filling, one is in- 
clined to believe that the chief stimulus to this 
study was that insatiable quest (especially ur- 
gent in American universities, it would appear) 
for original research-subjects. Few even among 
American readers can have heard of Calvert, 
nor, apart from his vigorous efforts to keep com- 
munications open with European culture, is 
there any great reason why he should be re- 
membered. 

Yet the author has somehow missed or ig- 
nored two interesting lines of inquiry that might 
have animated her study. In the first place, 
right to the end of his long life Calvert turned 
out a considerable volume of lyric, narrative, 
and dramatic poetry. This poetry appears to 
have been of a very mediocre quality, but at 
the same time it does suggest the likelihood of 
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disturbed, emotional, excited phases in Cal- 
vert’s life, whereas the industrious, prosaic, 
monotonously unruffled Calvert of Ida Ever- 
son’s portrait could hardly have written any 
poetry at all. 

Nor is there merely this inconsistency. There 
is also an oddity that should have been explored. 
Many ‘men of letters’ have had high poetic 





ambitions in youth. Yet few, once their medio- — 


crity has been discouraged and they have dis- 
covered satisfactions in other literary fields, 
have persisted in such consuming, quixotic am- 
bitions that they have gone on publishing verse 
into their eightieth year. What was the cause 
and significance of this strange individual twist 
in Calvert? 

The second enlivening issue the biography 
appears to miss is the desperate uphill struggle 
of the artist in nineteenth-century America 
against the apathy and crude rawness of the 
pioneers and the eastern commercial and in- 
dustrial classes on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the suspicions and intolerance of the 
puritans fighting their long defensive action. 
There are hints of this—the anecdote of Cal- 
vert’s acquaintance who thought a dollar too 
much for the copy of a play and the account of 
Calvert’s brush with the Newport First Baptist 
Church after he had read one of his plays from 
its pulpit. But surely Calvert’s writings reflect 
more substantially than this the conflict with 
philistinism that he, an admirer of Arnold, 
must have felt intensely? 

‘Leafing’ the book (the expressive American- 
ism is the author’s own), observing in particular 
how some fifty pages are devoted to slight cor- 
roboratory notes, one cannot help envying the 
country that has still sufficient materials and 
man-power to publish a minor piece of literary 
criticism when here our very classics are fast 
going out of print for want of paper. 

E. C. PETTET 


T. S. Eliot and the Lay Reader. By E. M. STEPHEN- 
son. The Fortune Press. 6s. 

We all know The Waste Land as a difficult 
poem. Indeed the poem was agreed as difficult 
by its author (see the first of his notes to it). But 
its difficulties are no more effectively forbidding 
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than those of Blake’s poetry. Instead of im- 
patiently tossing The Waste Land aside, we read 
it over and over. But we do not re-read it to 
‘understand’ it, to possess what we call the body 
of the thought, as we read, say, Donne’s Aire and 
Angels. Not that we do not find ourselves think- 
ing as we read it. We do think, but we think 
inconclusively : the poem sets up thinking in us, 
but has little control on how that thinking pro- 
ceeds. That was one of the reasons why the 
poem appealed so strongly to the young readers 
of the twenties and thirties (do young people of 
the forties mull over it as their predecessors 
did?): the stimulus to inconclusive thinking 
may prove merely irritating to Eliot’s readers a 
century hence. But a poem which renders the 
contemporary service of prompting vivid 
though inconclusive thinking on contemporary 
conditions and problems does not lend itself to 
explanation, or not to explanation which is 
final. What does lend itself to explanation in 
the poem is a much simpler element: what 
Mr. Eliot found in the many books he re- 
membered when writing the poem. What he 
made of what he remembered must remain a 
mystery, a mystery which will grow more and 
more irrelevant to the poem as time goes on. 

I do not think, therefore, that the lay reader 
(and who is not lay when reading Mr. Eliot’s 
poems?) will find much to accept in Mrs. Steph- 
enson’s explanation of what she finds of intellec- 
tual meaning in Mr. Eliot. For instance, these 
are some of her remarks on The Waste Land: 


Eliot chose as his theme the phallic law of 
Fertility-Death-Resurrection. 


The parallels of modern life to old tradi- 
tion, presented him with a structural analogy, 
based on the whole fibre of civilisation. 


“The Waste Land’ is perpetuate in subject, 
but in derivative style limited by the barren 
period in which Eliot lived to record it... . 


But Mrs. Stephenson certainly helps us when 
she transcribes notes sent her by Mr. Eliot 
(‘who has seen each manuscript [chapter?]’) 
and when she provides translations of the 
foreign tags, and helps us with the allusions 
generally. All the poems are treated in turn. 

GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Exercises in Précis and Comprehension, by E. E. 
ALLEN and A. T. Mason (Edward Arnold & 
Co., 2s. 6d.), will be found an excellent book 
for keeping a class interested, or rather classes, 
for the compilers intend this book to be used 
‘during the two years preceding the School 
Certificate examination’, and have attempted 
to grade the fifty-three extracts in ascending 
order of difficulty. (There are no extracts from 
works dealing with poems, pictures, plays, 
music.) The questions put are close and sen- 
sible. 


English as a Foreign Language. Advice to Non- 
English Teachers, by E.V. GATENBY (Longmans, 
Green and Co., 2s. 6d.), is the work of a former 
Professor of English Literature in Japan, and 
its effect is to show how resourcefully its author 
taught the English Language. Its principles 
and practical hints are those of one very much 
‘all there’. 


United States and United Kingdom. Comparisons, 
Contrasts and Similarities in English and American 
Life and Literature. An Anthology, edited by G. F. 
Lams (George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd., 3s.), will 
be found useful by such schools as can afford 
not to require their scholars to use it for too 
many lessons: the plan is cleverly devised but 
it inevitably narrows the anthologist’s choice. 
Literature has to do with men rather than with 
members of two nations. 


Language Studies and International Relations, by 
J. O. Roacu (George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd., 
1s. 6d.), makes a serious well-documented con- 
tribution to that subject ‘in the air’, what 
teachers shall teach in the years after the war. 
Mr. Roach hopes they will cease altogether to 
be pedants, and will try to see their subject— 
in this instance languages—as related to life. 
The following sentences fairly represent his point 
of view: 


‘Particularly unhealthy is the view that as 
soon as a [teacher of language] shows interest 
in social studies he becomes a sort of historian 
or economist and ceases to have droit de cité 


as a modern linguist. It is not surprising 
that an erstwhile Lit. colleague, now in one 
of the Services, has found that the most useful 
men for his Intelligence job are those who 
were commercial travellers and so on in Ger- 
many. They really knew the country.’ 


More Verse Worth Remembering. Selected by 
STANLEY MaxweEL_ (Macmillan & Co, Ltd., 
3s. 6d.). Mr. Maxwell describes poetry as ‘the 
lovely music of words’, but the poems he has 
selected do not show him as caring as much for 
music as for sense. The poems he thinks worth 
remembering are mainly public, ethical, and 
poems like Cowper’s Poplars. There are few 
surprises among his selections. 


Hazlitt in the Workshop: the Manuscript of ‘The 
Fight’. Transcribed, with Collation, Notes, 
and Commentary, by Stewart C. Witcox 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press; Oxford 
University Press, gs. 6d.). Hazlitt is lucky in 
having had the manuscript of one of his best 
essays preserved, and in having had it given 
all the honours of this pious edition. But the 
study of his manuscript does not disclose very 
much of high interest. 


Prospect, a new English periodical devoted 
entirely to verse, claims rather ambitiously to 
be ‘the Voice of the Younger Generation of 
Poets’. In a short prefatory note to the first 
number the editors write that it is ‘seeking to 
give its aid to those who are reaching out to new 
forms and ideals in poetic expressions, whether 
these take their roots in the past or in a new de- 
termination to evolve a new message and a new 
realism’. In the second number the aim of the 
anthology is further defined as an attempt ‘to 
reassert the essential dignity of the individual, 
to try to convince the general reader that 
‘‘poetry is not an occult art”’. Thereis certainly 
nothing occult or esoteric in the poems contri- 
buted to Prospect. As one might expect in an 
anthology of work mainly by very young poets, 
the quality is unequal, and there is much that 
is immature and experimental, but a periodical 
which has published such powerful and vivid 
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poems as Raymond Tong’s Death of a Peasant 
Soldier and John Atkins’s Bodies on the Shore has 
certainly justified its existence and should pro- 


vide a useful ‘open platform’ for young poets 
who are seeking a medium of communication 
with the poetry-reading public. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 
Sir, 

In your issue of Autumn 1944 your Reviewer 
was good enough to notice a pamphlet which 
I had written for the British Council entitled 
English Literature. He quoted there the colophon 
of my pamphlet, which reads: ‘Written in con- 
voy between England and Lagos, September- 
October 1942.’ - 

Your Reviewer states: ‘We must not take 
this literally, though it would be pleasant to 
think of Dr. Evans’s taking with him on his 
travels the Cambridge Bibliography and Hansard, 
from both of which he quotes.’ 

May I plead that writers seldom carry about 
with them all the books from which they quote? 
Surely it is a common practice to make extracts 
from volumes before one begins to put down 
one’s own composition and this is what I did 
with the Cambridge Bibliography and Hansard. 
I did literally write the pamphlet during the 
journey mentioned and I was able to do so 
owing to the kindness of the R.A.F., who gave 
me a corner of the saloon in which they were 
doing their own radio exercises. 

I mention this matter only because I think 
that war conditions of evacuation or travel 
have led a number of those engaged upon re- 
search work to write in conditions a little further 
away from their sources of information than 
were common in peace-time, and I think 
that some of the results may be not uninterest- 
ing. 

I have myself promised to write a fuller 
version of this same pamphlet and I find that 
now that I have made a general sketch in the 
neighbourhood of libraries it is far more difficult 


. to proceed. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
B. IFOR EVANS 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 
Sir, 

I am sorry if I misrepresented Mr. Nowell 
Smith. I supposed that it was he who had 
discovered an analogy between the claims of 
Basic and those of Latin Prose, and am glad 
that I was mistaken. As for my ‘sarcasms’, I 
am in excellent company. Q, Mr. G. M. 
Young, Miss Rose Macaulay, Mr. C. S. Lewis, 
A.P.H.—all have let fly well-barbed shafts 
against the doodle-bug. Would that Jonathan 
Swift were ‘living at this hour’! 

Mr. Nowell Smith has ‘every desire to be 
fair’, but ignores, I think, the principal adversaria, 
which are, put briefly, (1) Basic cannot teach 
foreigners English, because it rejects the basis of 
English as of every other organized language 
—the Verb; (2) it is trying to foist itself upon 
English schools and the English public: see the 
lists of certain publishers and the shelves of 
numerous booksellers. 

These objections, well substantiated, seem to 
me to be important. Where does the English 
Association stand in regard to them? Where 
does Mr. Nowell Smith himself stand? I do 
not think it is much good his speaking comfort- 
able words, telling the Association that it has 
nothing to fear, and so on. In politics, laziness, 
negligence, wishful thinking, soothing syrup, 
have brought on us the havoc of this new 
war. It is already many years since Basic 
left its factory, and during that time its 
engineers have been diligently sapping and 
mining, almost unmolested. We see the result, 
and are now belatedly taking up arms. But 
my generation is old and tired; it must be left 
to the stalwarts among our successors to push 
home the counter-offensive, and especially to 
maintain that untiring vigilance and resolute 
pugnacity which will be needed if ‘our noble 
English’ is to be saved from further debasement. 

Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE H. ELY 
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ENGLISH ASSOCIATION LITERARY ADVICE 
PANEL 


HE Executive Committee of the Associa- 

tion has decided to institute a Literary 
Advice Panel to help Members by advising 
them on their work. 

Manuscripts will be read by members of the 
Committee specially qualified to deal with the 
nature of their contents. In return for the 
payment made by those sending in scripts a 
written Report will be sent back with the script 
commenting on its quality, indicating whether 
the adviser considers the work of a standard 
which will make acceptance by a publisher, 
editor, or theatrical manager likely, and in 
cases where acceptance is thought likely advice 
will be added, where possible, as to appropriate 
quarters where the work might be submitted. 

Advice only will be given in this matter. 
The Committee do not undertake any arrangements 
with regard to publication, nor give any guarantee that 
publication will necessarily follow a favourable Report. 
Reports will be anonymous, and no further 
correspondence can be entered into upon them. 
Scripts, which must be accompanied by a remit- 


tance for the appropriate sum and a stamped 

addressed envelope for return to sender, may be 

submitted dealing with Poetry, Drama, Fiction, 

English Literary Criticism and Research, 

Biography, Essays and Sketches, School Books 

dealing with English Literature or Language 
The fees payable are as follows: 


Full-scale Prose work: £2 2s. 

Three-Act Play: £1 1s. 

One-Act Play: ros. 6d. 

Poems (not more than 32 lines) : 15. (mini- 
mum 55.). 

Longer poems: Fee by arrangement. 

English School Books: 10s. 6d. to £1 15. 
(according to length). 


50 per cent. is added to the above charges 
in the case of work submitted by those who 
are not members of the Association. 

All scripts should be addressed to The Secre- 
tary, The English Association, 3 Cromwell 
Place, London, S.W. 7, and marked Literary 
Advice Panel. 


JUNIOR BRANCHES 


We award the prize to the poem entitled 
Children by E. Mendelson of Clifton College 
and have pleasure in printing it. We also 


commend the poem by Roy V. Cross of Barking 
Abbey School, entitled Poem, but lack of space 
prevents our printing it. 


CHILDREN 


Tears bathe the flower we gave away so soon 
When night of thought drowned endless 
afternoon; 

How ageless were the times when not to know 
Meant smiles and laughter and a ceaseless flow 
Of words from small red lips, or stars from eyes, 
In worlds of golden sands and wide blue skies. 
We walked in pink and blue, loving the sun, 
We sang with birds until the day was done 
When hand in hand we gave away the moon 


We did not fear some day to crave that boon. . . 
They smiled as we went past, absence of hate, 
Nothing was real, we felt no death, no fate; 
Only the waters flowing like our silver hair— 
The sweetest songs of Spring were not so fair 
As when, under the gaze of watchful angels 
standing, 
We slept in peace which passed all under- 
standing. 
E. MENDELSON 


Entries for the next competition should reach the Editor not later than 15 May and for the 
competition in our Autumn Number by 1 September. 
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Tue untimely death of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury who, while Archbishop of York, 
was our President in 1939, will have recalled 
to many members his Presidential Address, The 
Genius of English Poetry, and the words he spoke 
to us at the Annual General Meeting when he 
was the Association’s chief guest at luncheon, 
reminding us of the high responsibility we had 
of upholding the great traditions of the English 
language and literature in every quarter of the 
globe. To William Temple, throughout his life 
and in all his great offices, education was a chief 
concern, especially adult education, witness his 
keen interest in the W.E.A. and his zeal to 
give the working men of this country ‘a generous 
and wholesome spiritual diet’. Of the many dis- 
tinguished public men who have been our 
Presidents, none perhaps was more fitted to 
uphold and further the aims and ideals of the 
English Association. 


Members will have heard of the Inter-allied 
Book Centre, administered by a Committee of 
the Conference of Allied Ministers of Educa- 
tion. The great task of this Committee is the 
restoration of libraries that have been totally 
or partially destroyed in each of the Allied 
countries as the result of the present war. For 
the replenishment of destroyed libraries the 
Committee must depend largely on the gene- 
rosity of universities and learned bodies. But 
appeal is made also to individual members for 
help by giving books. The need is for books of 
real quality and authority in their content— 
and especially for modern technical, scientific, 
commercial, and legal works. 

Members who are willing and able to give 
books should put themselves in touch with the 
Director of the Inter-allied Book Centre (3-5 Salis- 
bury Square, London, E.C. 4), and send him first 
lists of the books they are ready to give— 
carriage will be refunded on books sent, if so 
desired. 

We are informed that Vol. XXIX of Essays 
and Studies is already out of print, and that some 
twenty subscribing members have not received 
the copies due to them. To avoid the possibility 
of this happening again the Clarendon Press 





ASSOCIATION NOTES 


has been requested to set aside sufficient copies 
of all future issues to meet the demands of all 
subscribing members. Meanwhile, it would be 
a great help if members who may have no 
further need of their copies will send them to 
the Secretary. 


In the Alliance Hall on 28 October with Mr. 
Hilton Brown in the Chair Mr. Guy Boas ad- 
dressed a large audience on the subject, ‘What 
Is Light Verse?’—a subject he is eminently 
fitted to discuss. In the course of a most enter- 
taining address Mr. Boas showed that catho- 
licity of taste and width of definition which one 
would have expected from the compiler of The 
English Book of Light Verse. Choosing the method 
of variegated and practical illustration rather 
than that of theoretical laws and principles, he 
impressed his hearers not only with his wide 
knowledge of his subject but also with his de- 
lightful gifts as a reader. While supplying per- 
haps no explicit answer to his own question, he 
indicated very clearly and enjoyably the scope 
and variety covered by that most elusive term 
— ‘Light Verse’. 


On 24 November Mr. C. S. Lewis, Dr. Arun- 
dell Esdaile taking the Chair, drew a large 
audience to the Alliance Hall to hear him on 
Rudyard Kipling. He began by confessing that 
after much reading of Kipling admiration was 
always followed by a disgust that was something 
more than mere surfeit, and that he decided 
to search for the cause. In the first place Kip- 
ling’s wonderful self-discipline in cutting down 
his writing again and again sometimes injured 
the effect produced by what was left. But there 
was something beyond style. Kipling’s great 
achievement was to have given daily work, ad- 
ministration, soldiering, engineering, journal- 
ism, its true place as matter for literature. But 
often he seemed to regard the work as an end 
in itself, and not to ask whether the work’s ob- 
ject, as for example the industrialization of a 
primitive country-side, was good. The same 
vacuum appeared in another prepossession of 
his. This is the freemasonry of the set, the ring, 
the profession, Simla, which underlies many of 
his stories, and is also treated as a good in itself, 
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without regard to the obvious fact that a ring 


may have a purpose which is evil. Many of his 
situations could equally well, and in true Kip- 
lingesque fashion, have been reversed ; Stalky @ 
Co. was an example. But he was a very great 
writer. This trade-passion, this business of the 
Inner Ring, fills an immense area of human 
life. It is like the discovery of a new element 
or a new planet, the things Kipling mistook for 
goods may have been only ‘spirits of another 
sort’, but they are real things and strong. 


On 27 January Mr. S. C. Roberts addressed 
a large audience in the Alliance Hall on Sir 
Arthur Quiller Couch with Miss Viola Garvin 
in the Chair. It was perhaps the rich many- 
sidedness of ‘Q’s’ career and personality which 
emerged most vividly from Mr. S. C. Roberts’s 
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stimulating lecture—prefaced by an entertain- 
ing reminiscence of her first encounter with him 
from the Chairman. Novelist, short-story 
writer, critic, anthologist, and poet, ‘Q’ brought 
an unusually varied fund of experience to his 
Cambridge professorship ; and he was shown no 
less active in the civic life of his native Cornwall. 
We enjoyed many such delightfully human 
glimpses as that of his childhood’s unique in- 
troduction to Shakespeare through a dogcart 
mishap; and Mr. Roberts stressed throughout 
that impeccable clearness of style for which, he 
believed, ‘Q’ would most have wished to be re- 
membered. 


Contributions intended for the Summer Number 
Should reach the Editor not later than 15 May. 


SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOKS 


Literary Studies and Criticism 

Bennett, H. S. Shakespeare’s Audience. Brit. 
Academy. Oxford University Press. 15s. 6d. 

Crcit, Lorpv Davin. Antony and Cleopatra. Ker 
Memorial Lecture. Jackson, Glasgow. 15. 6d. 

Fox, Ratpu. The Novel and the People. Cobbett 
Publishing Co. 8s. 6d. 

Hamitton, G. Rostrevor. Hero or Fool? A Study 
of Milton’s Satan. Allen & Unwin. 2s. 

KLINGENDER, F. D. Hogarth and English Carica- 
ture. Transatlantic Arts. 15s. 

Lavrin, JANKO. Tolstoy: An Approach. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 

Morcan, CHARLES. Reflections in a Mirror. 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

Sapieir, M. Things Past. Constable. tos. 

SUTHERLAND, J. R. Wordsworth and Pope. Brit. 
Academy. Oxford University Press. as. 

TiLLyarp, E. M. W. Shakespeare’s History Plays. 
Chatto & Windus. 18s. 

TREVELYAN, R.C. Wéindfalls : Notes and Essays. 
Allen & Unwin. 8s. 


Poetry 
Aruott, Joun. Of Period and Place. Jonathan 
Cape. 3s. 6d. 
Joun Bayuiss, JAMEs Kirkup, JOHN ORMOND 
Tuomas. Indications. Grey Walls Press. 2s. 6d. 


Benét, STEPHEN V. Western Star. Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 

Binyon, Laurence. The Burning of the Leaves. 
Macmillan. 2s. 

BLUNDEN, E. Shells by a Stream. Macmillan. 53s. 

Dyment, Ciirrorp. The Axe inthe Wood. 35. 6d. 

Euiot, T.S. Four Quartets. Faber and Faber. 6s. 

Fraser, G. S. Home Town Elegy. Editions 
Poetry, London. 6s. 

GARDINER, WreEy. The Gates of Silence. Grey 
Walls Press. 6s. 

Hamitton, G. Rostrevor. Death in April and 
other Poems. Cambridge University Press. 
3s. 6d. 

Hopxins, Kennetu. Love and Elizabeth. Sylvan 
Press. 8s. 6d. 

ProxkoscH, FrepEric. Chosen Poems. Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Pupney, Joun. Ten Summers’ Poems 1933-1943. 
John Lane. 7s. 6d. 

SERRAILLIER, IAN. The Weaver Birds. Mac- 
millan. 6s. 

SrrwE.L., Eprru. Green Song and other Poems. 
Macmillan. 55. 

SPENDER, RicHARD. Collected Poems. Sidgwick 
& Jackson. 7s. 6d. 

Stopes, Marie C. War Time Harvest. Alexan- 
der Moring. 5s. 
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SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOKS 


Educational 
Selections from the Old Testament. Edited by A. 
Gmxes and Guy Boas. Macmillan. 45. 6d. 


Modern Essays 1939-1941. Edited by A. F. 
Scotr. The Scholar’s Library. Macmillan. 
35. 6d. 


PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 
Durham 


Tue Hon. Secretary writes: ‘We have had one 
meeting this session—on 10 November—a lec- 
ture by M. A. P. Rossiter, Lecturer in English, 
Durham University, on “Society and Litera- 
ture”. Forthcoming lectures are: “English 


Painting”, by Professor Mainds of King’s 
College, Newcastle; “Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins”, by Professor C. C. Abbott; and “E. M. 
Forster”, by Miss N. M. Lunan.’ 


Plymouth 


The Annual General Meeting was held on 
2 January 1945 in the pleasant room so hospit- 
ably placed at our disposal in the Swarthmore 
Settlement. Mrs. Cecil Walker, retiring Presi- 
dent, was in the Chair. The names of the Com- 
mittee, elected by vote and empowered to 
co-opt two other members of Committee, were: 
Mr. R. R. Brown, Mr. Judge, Miss Lee, Sir 
William Munday, Mr. Symons, Mrs. Walker, 
and Miss Willis. Mr. Judge was elected Presi- 
dent for the ensuing year: Miss Lee Vice-Presi- 
dent. Sir William Munday and Miss Willis 
were asked to continue in their usual offices. 
The Hon. Treasurer’s account showed a balance 
of £10. 14s. 10d. And there was a slight increase 
of membership: 37 Members and 5 Associates 
as against 33 Members and 4 Associates. All 
the lecture dates have been filled by the Mem- 
bers, except on the notable occasion when 
Mr. W. E. J. Knight came from Exeter and 


opened the autumn session with his lecture on 
‘The Virgilian Manner and the Virgilian 
Mood’. No resignations had been received. 
But on this occasion with great regret we said 
good-bye to Major Hilditch who, during his 
stay in The Royal Citadel, Plymouth, has made 
very valuable contributions to our lectures and 
discussions. We hoped he would have presided 
during 1945, but military duties call him else- 
where. 


This is the spring programme: 

3 January. Major Hilditch, R.A.: ‘Amiel: 
the life of Reverie.’ 

7 February. Sir William Munday: ‘A talk 
about Hamlet.’ 

7 March. The Rev. Preb. H. L. Bickersteth: 
‘A Century of English Prose (1610-1710).’ 


11 April. L. A. G. Strong: ‘Experiment in 
the Modern Novel.’ 
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THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


(a) The financial year runs from 1st January to 31st December, and a subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three numbers) and the Presidential Address. 

b) The annual subscription to the Central Body is ros. 6d., or with ‘Essays and 
tudies’ and “The Year’s Work in English Studies’ (post free) £1. 15. 

Life Membership (which does not cover ‘Essays and Studies’ and “The Year’s Work 
in English Studies’) is £7. 10s. Life Membership subscription can be compounded on the 
basis of a deduction of 1s. 6d. for every annual subscription paid. 

(c) The annual subscription of a full member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits 
by the Branch, and is usually 7s. 6d. or 175s. 6d. 

(d) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English 
Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed in 
communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Secretary, 3 Cromwell 
Place (second floor), London, S.W. 7. 


Contents of Volume V, No. 25 


E. M. DELAFIELD G. B. 
TWO OBSERVER REVIEWERS: GERALD GOULD AND HUMBERT WOLFE Viola Garvin 
BASIC ENGLISH: THE PRACTICAL QUESTION Nowell Smith 
COMMON SENSE AND BASIC ENGLISH George H. Ely 
ENGLISH AND ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE MIDDLE EAST B. Ifor Evans 
POEMS 
J. A. Chapman Frances Cooper W. G. Hole 
G. Lapage Hubert Riley Inez A. Scrivener 


Eva A. Spurway 
DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, JUNIOR BRANCHES 


Contents of Volume V, No. 26 


ANDREW LANG: POET AND ROMANTIC Roger Lancelyn Green 

THE CHILD IN MEDIEVAL ENGLISH VERSE Dorothy Margaret Stuart 

PROFESSOR DOVER WILSON’S FALSTAFF G. Stewart Griffiths 
POEMS 

Vivien Alcock Dorothy Allen John Arlott 

Wilfred H. Bartlett K. M. Baxter Patric Dickinson 

John Gawsworth Allen Havens Mary Winter Were 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, JUNIOR BRANCHES 


Contents of Volume V, No. 27 


RUSSIAN POETRY IN ENGLISH VERSE Vivian de Sola Pinto 

THE THREAT TO ENGLISH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS Lionel Gough 

SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH Hermann Peschmann 
POEMS ; 

John Arlott Robin Atthill George Cookson 

Arundell Esdaile Wilfrid Gibson Hubert Riley 

J. Maslen Scruse Harvey Vivian Margaret Willy 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, JUNIOR BRANCHES 
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FRY DENT RMT 


Recently published: copies may still 
be available at some bookshops 





Lovely is the Lee 


ROBERT GIBBINGS 


‘Mr. Gibbings’s new book follows the pattern 
he has made familiar in his accounts of his 
experiences on the Thames and the Wye. 
Here is no formal guide-book, but instead 
a delightful mixture of anecdote and story, 
folklore and scenery, bird-lore and fishing, 
and, above all, good talk, the whole illus- 
trated by the author’s effective engravings. 
Mr. Gibbings is a Cork man, and so he 
returns to Ireland and the Irish scene with 
an even surer touch than he has when 
depicting the English countryside.’ 
Times Literary Supplement. 


With 64 wood-engravings. 12/6 net 


Confessions of 
an Un-common 


Attorney 
REGINALD HINE 


J. C. TREWIN in THE OBSERVER: ‘Most un- 
common, without doubt. . . . Open the 
book where you will: it returns no dusty 
answer. Mr. Hine is as good on poets as 
on parish registers, upon death-beds as on 
doctors. Parsons, schoolmasters and 
writers have a chapter apiece. And none 
should miss an index which covers Skeletons 
o— Port, Oaths (Commissioners for), 

hants, Ink, Nero, Robey 
irene: Snuff, Solitude, and the Soul.’ 


With 50 illustrations. 15/- net 


The Natural Order 


ESSAYS IN THE RETURN 
TO HUSBANDRY 


These essays on man’s relationship with 
the earth range from the general cultural 
aspect to modern farming practice. The 
writers include Edmund Blunden, L. F. 
Easterbrook, Lord Northbourne, Adrian 
Bell, C. Henry Warren, the Earl of Ports- 
mouth, and the Editor, H. J. Massingham. 
Illustrated by Thomas Hennell. 7/6 net 








FUTURE OF 
BOOKSELLING 


WE may not be able to look into the seeds 
owe aan grow and 


WE may not have the poet’s eye to interpret 
those gigantic shadows which futurity casts 
upon the present; 


BUT we can go forward with courage and 

in full confidence, believing that the com- 

modities we distribute are of paramount 

importance for the well-being of the world; 

and that in wise breadth of vision, and with 

ay + oe we will fulfil our 
unctio 


mn. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD 
BOOKSELLERS TO H.M. THE KING 


477 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: MAYFAIR 3601 
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Articles in the November, December, and February 
numbers on on Plato's Republic and its influence on 
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